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THE CITIZEN’S STAKE IN ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Quincy WriGHT 


Mr. Wright, Professor of International Law and member of the Committee on International 
Relations of the University of Chicago believes that “academic freedom, and the kind of uni- 
versities which spring from academic freedom, are necessary conditions for developing the 

yap — community within which the great problems which confront mankind may 
e solved.” 
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Catholic University of America; and President Constance Warren, Emeritus, of Sarah 
Lawrence College—have contributed papers to this first Journal Symposium. 
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Cuar_es W. Jones 


Dean Jones, of the Graduate School, Cornell University, considers in this article the recom- 
mendations regarding the training of college teachers contained in the ‘Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education.”’ He discussed the general import of the Report in 
an article in the June issue of the “Journal.” 


INSTRUCTOR TRAINING Jacos S. OrLEANs AND Harotp D. Ken 


The readers of the “Journal” are familiar with the techniques used in Air University for 
training prospective instructors. In this article the collaborators give an account of the organ- 
ization for a similar purpose set up by the Command and the General Staff College of the 
Army. Mr. Orleans is Professor of Education and Director of Research and Evaluation in 
Teacher Education at the College of the City of New York. Colonel Kehm is Field Artillery 
Chief Instructor, Training Section, Command and General Staff College. 


THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE Sir RicHarD SOUTHWELL 


This short paper was the text of a talk dispersed by the British Broadcasting Corporation. Sir 
Richard briefly but convincingly conveys to the reader the problems of a technical school in 
postwar Britain. 


THE ROLE OF A PSYCHOLOGIST AS A CITIZEN 
Rosert H. SEASHORE 


Mr. Seashore tells here of the series of psychological problems which he encountered as member 
of the Board of Education, Willmette, Illinois, for six years, and as a member of the Com- 
munity Planning Board for two years. He describes techniques devised by citizens 
which proved most useful in the practical situations afforded by these two opportunities for 
community service. Mr. Seashore is Chairman of the Department of Psychology, North- 
western University. 
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STockholders 


800,000 


800,000 people own the Bell Telephone Business 


One out of every 60 families in the United States shares in the ownership of the Bell System 





There are 800,000 stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Their savings 
have helped provide the telephone system that 
serves you. 

Most of them are small stockholders. 230,000 
own five shares or less. The average holding is 
thirty shares. More than one-third have owned 
their shares for fifteen years or longer. 

No one—no individual, company or institution 
—owns as much as one-third of one per cent of 
A. T. & T. stock. 

The poe who own the Bell System come from 
all walks of life throughout the cities, towns and 
countryside of America. One in every 60 families in 
the United States shares directly in this ownership. 


Every time you use the telephone, the accumv- 
lated, small investments of these hundreds of 
thousands of people go to work for you. 

They have built the best and most widespread 
system of communication in the world for you 
to use at low cost. It is from their savings, and 
the savings of many like them, that the money 
needed to improve and expand the service comes. 

A fair and regular return on the money these 
stockholders have invested is an important factor 
in making possible the good telephone service 
you get today. P 
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The Citizen’s Stake in Academic 
Freedom 


By QUINCY WRIGHT 


An Address given before the Ohio State University Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors and the Conference Committee of the Teaching Staff 


stake in academic freedom, we 
have first to ask, What is a citizen? 

I suppose we might answer, a person 
who feels responsible for his com- 
munity. We then have to ask, What 
is a community? and that may not be 
easy to answer. The citizen today 
lives in his town, he lives in his state, 
he lives in his nation, and he lives in 
the world. Certainly, from the mate- 
rial point of view every citizen is 
today vulnerable to various incon- 
veniences which may proceed from 
the most distant parts of the world. 
He may be assaulted by ideas, by 
propaganda attacks. Even the Rus- 
sian citizen cannot entirely evade the 
“Voice of America,” despite the 
fact that there has been an un- 
usual effort to jam these radio beams. 
He is also subject to economic 
attack. Every citizen uses materials 
which come from distant places. 
Even Russia cannot get along en- 
tirely in economic isolation. I believe 
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that the manufacture of a Ford auto- 
mobile requires materials from forty 
different countries. The channels of 
trade which are sources of our daily 
necessities may be shut off by people 
in distant parts of the world to our 
great discomfort. Also, we now have 
the far-flying airplane that may carry 
atomic bombs from this country to 
others and can today carry lesser 
weapons from other countries to us, 
making possible rapid elimination of 
large populations. That vulnerability 
of every one to influences from every- 
where means that the citizen must 
recognize the world as a community, 
at least in the material sense. 
Morally, we think of ourselves pri- 
marily as citizens of a nation—of only 
a small part of the world. But the 
condition of universal vulnerability 
has meant that each nation has had 
to become a more integrated unit. 
Each has had to organize or regiment 
itself in order to defend its citizens 
from these distant sources of attack. 
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Every state, every government, is 
assuming larger functions than it did 
during most of the nineteenth century 
in organizing the economic life of its 
citizens, in organizing their education 
and their ideas, as well as their 
defenses. Some states have gone 
further in that direction than others, 
but all states have intensified their ad- 
ministration, making their citizens 
more aware of their national loyalty. 

We have here a very peculiar situa- 
tion. The world is becoming more of 
a community, in the sense that there 
is a relationship of every part to every 
other part. Yet the nation is becom- 
ing in a more real sense the com- 
munity that attracts the loyalty of its 
citizens. The world, it would seem, is 
moving in opposite directions at the 
same time. The very intensification of 
national loyalties is creating higher 
tensions and is giving many people a 
sense of the necessity of creating a 
world society, or even a world govern- 
ment. But the very effort toward 
such creation has meant that many 
nationalists have felt that their pecul- 
iar loyalties were subject to attack. 
Consequently they have sought to 
strengthen the organization of, and 
the sentiment for, the nation. There 
is a reciprocal action and reaction 
which means that, on the one hand, 
we are moving toward one world, and, 
on the other hand, we are moving 
toward a multiple world, perhaps a bi- 
polar world of high tensions. We are 
all faced by the question of whether 
we must think of ourselves primarily as 
national citizens or as world citizens. 


IHERE is a change not only in 
regard to the area, but also in 
regard to the character, of the com- 
munity of which we are members. 
The world citizen must think of 
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himself, if he thinks of himself in that 
light at all, as a citizen of a com. 
munity which is a complex of many 
values. This is a markedly different 
conception of the community from 
that of primitive man. He thinks 
of the community as a projection of 
his own personality, which has been 
so shaped by the culture of the tribe 
that there is an identity between the 
individual and the community. This 
community is what Ferdinand Ton- 
nies called a Gemeinschaft, a natural 
society in which there is this identity 
of the group and its members. It is 
that identity which the totalitarian 
states of our day have tried to repro- 
duce in some respects. It is an iden- 
tity which exists in the beehive or the 
anthill. It is an identity which can- 
not exist to the same extent in our 
interdependent world, especially in a 
liberal nation. As the size of the 
community increases, it is inevitable 
that more and more cultural differ- 
ences become incorporated within it. 

Consequently, it is more and more 
necessary for the individual, if he 
thinks of himself as a citizen of this 
large community, to appreciate a mul- 
tiplicity of values and not to identify 
himself absolutely with a single cul- 
ture. Such appreciation is difficult. 
Perhaps the difficulty of identifying 
oneself with such a diverse, multi- 
farious, and varied community as the 
world is one of the roots of modern 
totalitarianism. People long to be 
members of a community which is a 
projection of their own personalities. 
Consequently, they seek to “‘escape 
from freedom,” as Eric Fromm said. 
They are willing to allow themselves 
to be guided and co-ordinated and 
submerged in the life of the totali- 
tarian community by their leaders. I 
think, however, we can appreciate 
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that that is impossible in our world 
community. The great problem of 
citizenship is therefore, it seems to me, 
tosee the world as a community, and to 
see that that community must include 
many cultures and many values. 

To do this, modern man must learn 
about varied cultures. He must know 
something about the way people think 
in China, in India, in Russia, in 
Western Europe, in Latin America, 
and in the Arab countries. They are 
all parts of this enlarged community 
of which we must all be members, 
from which we cannot escape. It is 
extremely difficult to acquire that 
breadth of knowledge, but there is 
something more difficult. The world 
citizen not only must know something 
about these varied cultures but he 
must recognize that they are all devel- 
opments of a common human nature. 
It is the natural impulse, when one 
sees persons from a very different 
culture, to consider that they are 
unnatural. They are freaks. They in 
some way distort human nature. The 
“natural” way to behave is the way 
the people that I was brought up with 
in my childhood behaved. The citizen 
of the world must make an effort to 
transcend this impulse. He must see 
that these great varieties of cultures, 
beliefs, opinions, and values are possi- 
bilities of a human nature which is 
also his human nature. And finally, he 
must realize not only that these many 
cultures and values are possible devel- 
opments of a common human nature 
but that they all contribute to prog- 
ress. They are, it is true, different 
from his own culture and his own 
values, but it is in the complex of 
different values and through an appre- 
ciation by each of the values of the 
others that a world community which 
will protect every one from the 
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vulnerabilities of which I have spoken 
will be possible. 

Such a sophistication is extremely 
difficult to achieve. Efforts are made 
to avoid it. We have, for example, 
movements toward isolation, toward 
escape from the complex and varied 
world into our own culture, an effort 
which characterizes the totalitarian 
states, and which this country made 
after the first World War. There are 
efforts toward imperialism, toward 
expanding our own culture so that all 
others will be subordinated to it and 
our culture will be the only one that 
is left in the world. There are also 
efforts toward a universal church, 
toward achieving uniformity, not 
through the coercive efforts of empire, 
but through persuasion and conver- 
sion. I think that all of these efforts 
are likely to fail. We are not going to 
be able, nor is any people going to be 
able, to live in isolation from the 
world. In no foreseeable future will a 
new Roman empire extend its culture 
over the entire world, nor will any 
universal church such as existed in the 
Middle Ages of Western Europe be 
able to convert everyone to its way of 
thought. Most of us will recognize 
that we are doomed to live in a world 
which has a great many values, a 
great many cultural ideas, a great 
many ideologies, a great many forms 
of government and economy. It is 
going to be a very complex and 
varied world. 


HY is it necessary for us to get 

this broader conception of citi- 
zenship? I have already suggested 
that there seem to be no alternatives 
of escape, of empire, or universal 
conversion, but we can look at the 
matter in a more practical way. This 
broader conception is necessary if the 
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world is to solve the two great prob- 
lems which face it—war and pov- 
erty—problems which, if not solved, 
threaten civilization, if not mankind 
itself. 

These two problems are related. 
Total war impoverishes large areas, 
and poverty encourages revolutionary 
opinions likely to lead to war, par- 
ticularly if the impoverished people 
doubt the inevitability of their condi- 
tion. People can live and starve for 
generations if they do not know that 
anybody is in a better condition, or if 
they have never been in a better 
condition themselves. But our mod- 
ern world of communication makes it 
extremely difficult to keep that secret. 
The impoverished masses of Asia are 
aware that the West lives better and, 
in spite of all that Stalin can do to 
keep the news from penetrating the 
iron curtain, there are vast numbers 
of Russians who know that the 
West lives better than they do. 
Revolutionary conditions inspire revo- 
lutionary opinions, and those inspire 
war. 

War probably springs primarily 
from differences in group value sys- 
tems. I do not agree with the theory 
which Karl Marx stated, which has 
been accepted by a great many non- 
Marxists, that war flows primarily 
from economic conditions. It flows 
primarily from differences of opinions 
about values. Economic conditions 
may influence important differences 
of opinions, but they are only one of 
many influences. Leadership, effective 
propaganda, historic traditions, can 
affect the opinions of groups. Wars 
arise primarily because a large group 
cleaves to a certain opinion which is 
incompatible with the opinion enter- 
tained by another large group. Each 
has a vision of the world, and both 
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visions cannot be realized. Wars are 
in a certain sense, always religious 
wars or ideological wars. If groups 
that have different opinions are jp 
contact and each considers its values 
absolute, a cold or a hot war is almost 
inevitably the relationship. And the 
war becomes hotter as the contacts 


and material dependencies become | 


greater. Consequently, the coexist. 
ence of sovereign nations, the people 
of each tending to think of its national 
ideals as absolute, and their closer 
contact with one another in a shrink. 
ing world have created a condition of 
cold war which is likely to become a 
hot war unless a greater sense of world 


citizenship is developed among all | 


the peoples. 
Poverty springs from the inade- 


quacy of production to feed the popv- | 


lation in a given area. Of course, there 
are many other factors in poverty— 
mistakes of government, inequity of 
distribution, war and catastrophe— 
but, in the broad sense, the problem 
of poverty is the problem of malad- 
justment of population and produc 
tion. The population is ahead of the 
food supply in many areas, in fact in 
more than half of the world. Many of 
us have been alarmed by some of the 
books which have come out recently, 
pointing to the gradual, or in many 
places rapid, removal of the fertile 
topsoil into the ocean, while the world’s 
population increases by twenty-one 
million people a year. We read that 
two-thirds of the world’s population 
today is suffering malnutrition. Pres- 
ently available sources of food and 
energy are getting less and less. 
Population is growing. Two-thirds of 
us are already starving; what are 


we coming to? Sometimes, when one | 


goes into these pessimistic prognosti- 
cations, it seems as though the prob- 
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lems of Russia and the cold war are 
insignificant compared with the prob- 
lem of poverty. 

Some, inspired by new inventions, 
have said that the human race is 
coming into an age of abundance. In 
certain areas that is, for the time, true. 
Undoubtedly, during the nineteenth 
century the general standard of living 
of the world’s population went up in 
spite of the fact that the world’s 
population has more than doubled 
since the time of Napoleon. That 
was a remarkable achievement of the 
human race. Nothing like it occurred 
in the previous million years of human 
experience. That tremendous increase 
of population everywhere was coupled 
with a considerable increase in wel- 
fare, more in Europe than in Asia, 
and infinitely more in North America 
than in Europe. But science today 
raises the question whether that 
progress can go on. It would seem 
that the solution must lie in a decline 
in the rate of increase of the world’s 
population. There can be techno- 
logical improvement in the use of 
resources. There can be conservation. 
There can be better land utilization. 
There can be more effective interna- 
tional trade to share the products of 
different places. But eventually the 
problem is one of relation of popula- 
tion to resources. 

It is clear that neither of these 
problems of war or poverty can be 
solved nationally. It may be that a 
temporary solution can be found at the 
sacrifice of freedom. The state may 
convert itself into a garrison state 
that can defend itself from its ene- 
mies. It may regiment its population 
so that limited resources will yield 
much and a low standard of living will 
be accepted. But a national solution 
would obviously be a solution which 
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would be hostile to progress and civi- 
lization. Furthermore, no solution of 
these problems can be a simple one. 
No system of values or institutions 
will be willingly accepted by everyone. 
We are faced by the tremendous 
complexity of the world. Its institu- 
tions, its ideas, its values, spring from 
different histories in different areas. 
Any solution of these great prob- 
lems must take into account that 
complexity. 

There can be no solution through 
restoration of the past. There are 
many who look nostalgically at the 
nineteenth century, and it was a 
remarkable century. There are some 
who want to turn the clock back, but 
we cannot un-invent the airplane, or 
the atom bomb, or the radio, or the 
economic dependencies which have 
sprung up in the wake of the numer- 
ous factors which have shrunk the 
world. We cannot look back, nor can 
we solve the problem in a radical 
method by fixing our gaze upon some 
Utopia, some constitution of world 
government, some world structure 
which is oversimple and which will 
not win the general consent of all the 
peoples of the world. We must reject 
the simple solutions; we must reject 
the national solutions. We must not 
expect to solve our problems either by 
going backward or by suddenly mov- 
ing into Utopia. 


OW, what has academic freedom 

got to do with all this? It seems 
to me that academic freedom, and 
the kind of universities which spring 
from academic freedom, are necessary 
conditions for developing the kind of 
world community within which the 
great problems which confront man- 
kind may be solved. Academic free- 
dom makes possible a university 
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which is a microcosm of the world, a 
university within which coming citi- 
zens and leaders can become ac- 
quainted with the varied and complex 
conditions of the world. Within such 
a university the potential citizen can 
become aware of all the cultures, all 
the parties, all the aspects of human 
nature. He cannot get that awareness 
if the university is regimented in 
accord with a particular culture or a 
limited set of ideas. 

Academic freedom means the secu- 
rity of the university and of the 
teacher. It means that the teacher 
can teach what he has learned by his 
study, and that the university can 
stand on its own feet as a community 
of teachers and scholars. This implies 
that a university enjoying academic 
freedom will have within it a variety 
of opinions, all of which may be 
presented to the student. Such a 
university will shelter a variety of 
ends, of values, and of interests, and 
in that respect it may be like the 
world of which the student is going to 
be a citizen. But it will be united in 
its search for understanding, for 
awareness, for insight, and _ for 
accommodation, and so will resemble 
the world which good citizens want. 

There are some who think that a 
university should cultivate only cer- 
tain values, that it should provide 
only studies of the tradition and 
culture which immediately — sur- 
round it, and that it should search 
for the basic values of that culture in 
order to instruct the student in them 
and their implications. Others sug- 
gest that the university should devote 
itself exclusively to scientific method, 
that it should assume that truth can 
be found only by the application of 
techniques of experiment and ob- 
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servation and by analysis of proposi- 
tions which can be verified by such 
techniques. Some think that the uni- 
versity should accept values which 
are fixed by the policies of the state in 
which it exists. We have been made 
aware of universities that have become 
handmaids of the state. In the Mid- 
dle Ages the university was the 
handmaid of the church, and it has 
been feared that at times in this 
country universities might become 
handmaids of large business corpora- 
tions. A university that has a single set 
of values or is the instrument of any 
particular institution is not free. Such 
a university does not respect aca- 
demic freedom in the widest sense of 
the term. It cannot be, in any sense, a 
microcosm of the world. The various 
reforms of the nineteenth century, it 
seems to me, attempted to narrow the 
university to a particular philosophy. 
I doubt whether a university that is 
going to fit students for life in our 
varied world can ever be of that kind. 

The kind of university I have in 
mind will think of truth as a process 
which develops by contact of different 
ideas and by free discussion. I do not 
know whether that corresponds to 
the conception of truth as experiences 
of the human soul which are irre- 
ducible. Are either the things experi- 
enced or the human soul that 
experiences them ever the same in 
different times and places? It seems 
to me that truth is always dated. It 
is always growing. The university 
where academic freedom prevails can- 
not have a static conception of truth. 
Truth is continually being created by 
the coming together of different 
approaches. 

The university which is to be a 
microcosm of the world must create 
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new truths as the world, in the con- 
tacts, and discussions, and conflicts of 
its parts, is continually creating 
history. This implies that in a uni- 
versity there must be a spirit of 
toleration. A variety of opinions can 
only exist if people have the virtues of 
world citizenship—if they recognize 
that many values exist, and are all 
products of human nature, and that, 
while some may be preferable to oth- 
ers in particular situations, all have 
some possibility of contributing to 
progress. This kind of university, and 
only this kind of university, can be in 
a position to criticize the other great 
institutions of society. Mutual criti- 
cism is essential if absolutist concep- 
tions and lethal conflict among them 
are to be avoided. The university 
must be in a position to criticize 
the state, the church, the business 
organizations. 


DO not know of any other institu- 
tion which can be a microcosm of 
this varied world and a critic of its 
cements. If the university does not 


| do it, no institution can. The state 





has practical tasks. It must use 
coercive methods to carry them out. 
Business is dominated by the necessi- 
ties of production. And the church 
seeks to orient its members to a 
particular view of the world. The 
university must be broad enough to 
criticize these other institutions and 
to realize the possibilities which exist 
in all of them and the limitations in 
each of them. 

In this country we have individuals 
who do not appreciate this conception 
of a university. In my state of IIli- 
nois some bills have been introduced 
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in the Legislature to prevent teaching 
by people who belong to organizations 
vaguely described as subversive or as 
communist-front organizations. The 
author of these bills has been 
described as a very honest man, with 
very sincere convictions, whose views 
are, however, somewhat narrow. We 
have all met honest citizens of this 
country who have rather narrow con- 
ceptions of Americanism. I had a 
discussion with such a gentleman 
recently. There were a lot of people 
in America who were not Americans 
in his view, perhaps somewhere 
between a half and two-thirds of the 
population. It is a dangerous thing to 
have such a narrow conception of 
Americanism. It gets increasingly 
dangerous as the world contracts, as 
one finds oneself living in a world 
community where there are many 
people even more remote from that 
narrow conception of Americanism. 
That narrowness of vision is the 
thing which the university must com- 
bat. It must do it without sacrificing 
loyalties to ideas and to institutions 
which in our experience we have 
found adapted to our lives and our 
society. Can one be a loyal, patriotic 
American citizen and still recognize 
and appreciate the great varieties in 
our civilization and the greater varie- 
ties in the wider world of which we 
are a part? If the answer is no, there 
is little hope for a world society 
within which the problems of war and 
poverty might be solved. I believe 
that it is the task of the university to 
find an affirmative answer to that 
question. I do not see how an answer 
can be found except in a university 
which respects academic freedom. 
[Vol. XX, No. 7] 








Academic Freedom 


A Journal Symposium 


Freedom Is Not Academic 
By HAROLD W. STOKE 


The subject of freedom is fascinatingly 
complex. Academic freedom is a part of 
the general subject and shares its com- 
plexity. It may be defined theoretically 
as the right of the teacher to pursue 
the truth. It can be described actually 
as the scope the teacher possesses to 
study, teach, and say what he pleases 
so long as he remains within the limits 
allowed by the particular institution, 
state, or society in which he works. 

Academic freedom is not something 
which teachers provide for themselves, 
nor is it created by the universities, 
although universities sometimes place 
their own limits upon it. Academic 
freedom is a privilege granted teachers 
by the state. In this respect, there is no 
essential difference between public and 
private institutions. Where academic 
freedom is regarded as a right of free 
speech, it is, like all other legal rights, 
created by law. Where it is not regarded 
as a legal right, it exists by sufferance, 
by virtue of the absence of laws to 
the contrary. “What the sovereign per- 
mits, it authorizes.” 

Any relationship between academic 
freedom and world citizenship, either 
figurative or literal, is pretty nebulous. 
There is no world citizenship. If there 
were, it is not at all clear that it would 
or could provide for academic freedom in 
the sense in which it is practiced in 
American universities. Freedom to teach 
is created and sustained by the specific, 
identifiable community or nation in which 
the teaching is done. The degree of 
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academic freedom permitted is deter. , 
mined by the purposes for which the| 
community or the nation wants the | 
teaching done. Academic freedom must | 
be compatible with such purposes. 

An appreciation of this fact is of 
fundamental importance. It helps t 
make clear the origin, the present status, } 
and the future hope of academic freedom, | 
It tells us why a considerable degree of 
academic freedom exists in some societies, 
and little, if any, in others. 

The educational system of any nation, 
whether created and supported as a public 
system or permitted to exist as a private 
one, can be given only the degree of 
academic freedom which is compatible 
with the dominant sentiments, needs, and 
purposes of that particular society. If | 
the dominant social or political ideas find 
academic freedom incompatible or danger. 
ous, as in the case of Russia or Nazi 
Germany, such freedom will be restricted 
or “adjusted” accordingly. If, as in 
the United States, Great Britain, o 
France, it is believed that the prevail. | 
ing sentiments or interests are not 
imperiled by academic freedom, a fairly 
wide degree of such freedom is allowed. 

Does this mean that if academic 
freedom were incompatible with ot 
antagonistic to the dominant interests 
and sentiments of the United States, 
Great Britain, or France, academic free- | 
dom would be restricted accordingly’ 
It does. Academic freedom exists only 
in those societies in which freedom it 
general is a:matter of some national | 
concern. If the dominant interests of 3 | 
society become power or national security 
or even welfare, the freedom of the 
schools to teach will be tailored accord- 
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ingly. A dozen illustrations come all too 
readily to mind. 

This brings us, so it seems to me, to 
the heart of the matter: the citizen’s stake 
in academic freedom is simply his stake in 
maintaining a régime in which freedom 
jn general is an object of value and care. 
If some other values such as security, 
power, OF wealth are given a_ higher 
rating than liberty, then liberty must be 
curtailed accordingly. Our generation is 
one in which national interest, broadly 
interpreted, is the all-controlling force. 
Fortunate indeed are those people who 
live under régimes whose conception of 
national interest is sufficiently broad to 
include the preservation of individual 
liberty as well. Everyone knows, how- 
ever, that the need for national security 
imposes serious limitations on freedom. 
Those limitations could, at any moment, 
become seriously restrictive. For exam- 
ple, suppose the United States were to 
adopt compulsory military training. How 
soon might the right to question the value 
of such a policy in the schools or else- 
where be regarded as “‘dangerous to the 
national security” and an “incitement 
to resistance” which would have to be 
restricted? Somerset Maugham put the 
matter very well when, after personally 
witnessing the fall of France in 1940, he 
said: “When a nation values anything 
more than liberty it will lose its liberty, 
and the irony of it is that, if it is money 
or security which it values more, it will 
lose that also.” Those values or needs 
which rank highest in public esteem will 
supersede all others. If this value is 
freedom, well and good. If it is some 
other, then freedom, including academic 
freedom, will be subordinated to it. 

Academic freedom will be of concern 
to the citizens of our society only so long 
as freedom in general remains a matter 
of concern. Our universities themselves 
could soberly ponder this observation 
with profit. Frequently educators seem 
to believe that academic freedom is a 
thing apart, that they are entitled to it 
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and will be protected in it regardless of 
what befalls freedom in general. Nothing 
could be more mistaken. If the faculties 
of Harvard or of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity have more academic freedom 
than do the faculties of Prague or 
Budapest, it is not because they have 
made better provisions for themselves, 
but because they are fortunate enough to 
live in a society which still places a value 
on freedom. If this were more fully 
appreciated, there might be in our own 
academic circles a little more respect for 
and a little less belittling of some “tradi- 
tional’’ American viewpoints. 

So far as academic freedom is con- 
cerned, the problem of the citizen, 
including the teacher, is to find out how 
to preserve in our society an interest 
in the value of freedom. Whatever 
reduces the esteem in which freedom is 
held reduces the esteem in which academic 
freedom is held. This is by no means to 
say that freedom is a static thing imperiled 
by every social or legal regulation. It is 
to say, however, that a society must act 
with a care for freedom as well as for 
security, power, or welfare if there is to 
be any hope for the academic truth- 
seeker. A society which remains sensi- 
tive to the values of freedom, even when 
faced with stern national necessities, is the 
society in which academic freedom has the 
best chance of survival. 

This is why, in the issues under current 
discussion, it is difficult for me to find any 
basis for protecting Communists under 
the conventions of academic freedom. 
Communists are not interested in freedom, 
except as it may serve their purposes as a 
political convenience. Their doctrines, 
as well as their record of performance, 
show how completely freedom must be 
displaced by considerations of power and 
political expediency. 

Apparently no one argues that Com- 
munists should be accorded academic 
freedom because we need to know what 
they can teach us. Since this (the need 
to know the truth) is the principal 
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justification of academic freedom, pre- 
sumably the test should be applied to 
Communists as well. Evidently it is not. 
Rather, the argument for extending aca- 
demic freedom to Communists is one of 
expediency: Communists are difficult to 
identify; and since they are, efforts 
to suppress them may hurt more than 
they will help. 

These are not very good reasons 
intellectually, but practically, people and 
circumstances being what they are, they 
deserve consideration. It is difficult to 
identify Communists. Their capacity 
for protective coloring is great. Loyalty 
oaths are no good because lying is a part 
of Communist creed. Indeed, such oaths 
are worse than useless for, having taken 
them, the Communists can then claim the 
immunity from further bother such oaths 
should provide. The detection of Com- 
munists should be accepted as a respon- 
sibility of the academic community 
itself. It should be no less the concern 
of faculties than of administrators, since 
the Communists intend the destruction 
of both. When Communists are detected, 
and sooner or later they reveal them- 
selves, it is important that they be 
firmly and promptly expelled. There 
are two reasons for this. The first is to 
eliminate a threat which is taken too 
lightly in this country, especially in 
certain “intellectual” circles. The sec- 
ond is to make the friends of freedom— 
academic freedom, too—understand that 
its defense requires positive and forth- 
right action, something the universities of 
Europe might at one time have done more 
vigorously, possibly successfully. 

This raises the second question: Will 
it hurt us more as a society to suppress 
the Communists in the schools than 


to tolerate them? Some thoughtful de- 
fenders of academic freedom say yes. 
“Suppression will start witch hunts; it 
will intimidate; it will be an excuse 
for arbitrary action.” The real argument 
back of these views rests on the belief 
that Communists in the United States 
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will not be effective—the old “it can’; 
happen here” point of view. If the 
defenders of academic freedom for Com. 
munists thought that the latter wer 
effective or were likely to be, presumably 
they would regretfully but willingly pay 
the price of “witch hunts, intimidation, 
and the risk of arbitrary action” rathe 
than see repeated here the history } 
of universities in Communist-dominated 
countries. 
In my opinion, the prospect of damage 
from Communist toleration is greater 
than from Communist suppression. |f 
Communism were merely one more intel. | 
lectual dogma, I should reverse this view, 
I should be quite willing to give the 
Communists the run of the academic 
market place if Communism were 2 | 
matter of intellectual debate subject to 
the findings of scientific examination, | 
logic, and truth; but it is not. Com. | 
munism, wherever found, is not only a 
body of doctrine but a political program. 
Its advocates are not content to rely on 
devices of persuasion but employ with 
equal readiness dishonesty, propaganda, 
conspiracy, and, when propitious, violence. 
Against these weapons the normal 
arsenal of the liberal—argument, research, 
respect for truth—operating within the 
understandings of academic freedom is 
ineffective. It is the old story of the 
wolf and the sheep. The Communist's 
disregard for truth, his hunger for power, 
his cultivated capacity for hatred make 
his power far exceed his numbers. He's 
equipped mentally and morally to wreck 
a society which does not choose or is not 
able to fight him with his own weapons. 
I see no grounds for being complacent 
in the face of the relentless war Com- 
munism is now waging. It may be: 
“‘cold”’ war to us but it is hot enough to 
Berlin, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the 
Balkans, India, Korea, or China. Nor 
should we be complacent in the face of 
the steady deterioration of American 
spiritual and social life and ideals by 
the compulsions which Communist activ- 
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ties elsewhere in the world have forced 
upon us. 

I have no doubt that efforts to elimi- 
nate the Communists from the schools 
will bring about inconvenience and some 
injustice. It will be easy to exaggerate 
both the inconvenience and injustice— 
and I am sure the Communists will be 
happy to exaggerate them. Academic 
freedom, however, has always depended 
largely upon the wisdom and integrity of 
administrative judgments. We have no 
choice but to continue to rely upon such 
judgments. Yet even if the suppression 
of the Communists does have these effects, 
the resulting anger and distress should be 
directed toward those who are really to 
blame. We shall need all the wisdom we 
can command, yet apparently we have to 
pay a price for enemies of freedom— 
Communist or other—whether we tol- 
erate or expel them. 

There is one more observation about 
academic freedom I should like to make. 
This is about the tendency to equate it 
with “toleration,” a tendency to think 
of it as giving an equal welcome to all 
ideas, conceptions, and institutions. If 
there were a world state in which we as 
teachers were world citizens, I suspect 
we would see a number of suppressions of 
things we now feel “free” about. Just 
think of the number of things we could 
not teach without shattering the con- 
ception of world citizenship. And think 
of the number of things now a part of 
world culture we would not want “tol- 
erated and appreciated’’—what a field 
day for the humorist and Unesco. 

Toleration itself is not a very highborn 
virtue—it takes its value from the things 
tolerated. Any effort to make academic 
freedom a means for regarding all the 
things in this world as of equal interest to 
or importance for educators needs a little 
more thought. Personally, I want a 
Maximum amount of academic freedom 
because there is a great deal I do not feel 
a bit tolerant about—I want to be free to 
criticize and oppose. If that should 
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seem to be a paradox in need of some 
further examination, it merely proves 
that academic freedom is still an inex- 
hausted subject. 


Truth and Freedom 
By JOHN K. RYAN 


Academic freedom is a particular kind 
of liberty; therefore it can belong only to 
beings in whom liberty as such is in some 
way real. It resides in a realm of facts 
and values that are more than material 
and higher than the merely physical. It 
lives, moves, and has its being in the 
moral order. It is a possibility among 
men because they possess intellect, reason, 
and will. By intellect and reason they 
perceive various ends and devise different 
means to attain those ends. Because they 
possess will, they can single out one goal 
from among many and can choose the 
most advantageous way to reach that 
desired goal. Freedom to teach one doc- 
trine rather than another belongs to 
individual men in so far as they are moral 
agents, capable of calculating values and 
of choosing one of those values for them- 
selves. If we are to retain academic free- 
dom, whether as a fact or as an ideal, it 
cannot be on the basis of a deterministic 
philosophy, with its consequent practices 
of restriction and destruction. If men are 
nothing more than machines, if they are 
not in some manner exempt from such 
necessity as obtains among things below 
their level, if as individuals they do not 
possess the ability to act or not to act 
when face to face with certain situations 
in life, then in company with all other 
men the teacher possesses no real freedom 
of action. If freedom of the will, the 
immediate source of all other freedoms, 
is an illusion, then illusory also is the 
teacher’s right and duty to speak in one 
way rather than in another, in the open 
and without fear or coercion. 
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Rooted as it is in a deeper liberty, 
academic freedom in its largest and best 
sense is an instance of those fundamental 
and inalienable rights which belong to us 
because of our very nature as men. A 
basic human right is not a bare physical 
power, nor is it a mere brute fact. A 
man’s right to life continues even though 
he cannot defend himself against an 
unjust aggressor. An innocent man’s 
right to freedom of movement remains 
even when the walls of the concentration 
camp are too high to scale. Our natural 
right to the truth survives even if the 
truth is kept from us by superior force or 
by a cunning so subtle that we do not 
recognize its existence. Nor is a basic 
human right something of which it may 
be said, “The State giveth and the State 
taketh away.” It is essentially an 
inviolable moral power to perform a cer- 
tain act, to have a certain thing, or to 
receive something from others. Because 
we are what we are, something more than 
“the horse and the mule that have not 
understanding,” we are endowed with a 
body of natural rights. Among those that 
are most pertinent to the present discus- 
sion are the right to freedom of expres- 
sion, of information, of communication 
in accordance with truth and justice; 
the right to education suitable for the 
maintenance and development of man’s 
dignity as a human being; the right to 
religious formation through education 
and association.! 

Rights and duties are correlative. If 
we have certain rights in the field of edu- 
cation, then others have the duty of 
respecting those rights, of not preventing 
their exercise, and of making possible 
their fulfillment. If a student has the 
right to the truth, then the teacher has 
the corresponding duty of delivering the 
truth to the student. In the teacher 
right and duty may in a certain sense be 
said to coalesce. He has both a moral 
power to teach the truth and a moral 
obligation to do so. It is this twofold 


14 Declaration of Human Rights. Washington, 
D.C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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relation to the truth that is sacred and 
inviolable and that constitutes the very 
root and essence of academic freedom. 
Such freedom is not absolute and without 
limitations. It is no unrestricted privilege 
to teach whatever one will, regardless of 
whether it be true or false. It derives 
from the truth and in its just exercise it 
must always be directed toward the truth, 

We are all familiar with such state. 
ments as that which is so approvingly put 
upon Voltaire’s lips: “I disapprove of 
what you say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it.” But if what 
I disagree with be something destructive 
of all that is good, should I then “defend 
to the death” this asserted right to 
propagate error? Must I hold in the name 
of tolerance and academic freedom that a 
man has “a right to be wrong”’ and to 
draw himself and others into disaster? 
Nor does John Stuart Mill’s well-known 
principle stand too close a scrutiny. Mill 
has written: 

If all mankind minus one were of one 
opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary a mankind would be no 
more justified in silencing that one per- 
son, than he, if he had ie power, would 
be justified in silencing mankind.’ 


There is, of course, Vincent of Lerins’ 
formula: Quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus. If some belief is actually 
held by the great mass of men, at all 
times, and in all places, it is scarcely a 
mere opinion. It is rather what Aristotle 
has called a truth of nature, something 
known to all men because it is self- 
evident and necessary for their well-being. 
On the other hand, individual human 
beings have put forth opinions that con- 
tain almost every aberration of thought, 
and favor almost every enormity of 
action. Aside from this, Mill’s principle 
bears neither logical analysis nor the test 
of an appeal to experience. We do not 


here discuss the practicality or the 
expediency of “silencing” men, but 
rather certain aspects of the basic issue. 


*On Liberty. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1885, p. 35. 
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When the question of making general 
rules with regard to man’s use of his gift 
of speech is under discussion, whether 
what we say is true or false can hardly 
be passed over as irrelevant and of no 
moment. 

Error has no rights. To teach in the 
classroom or elsewhere what one knows 
to be false is to violate the dignity of 
one’s nature as a man and to destroy 
the special virtue that belongs to the 
teacher. To put forth mere personal 
opinion as final doctrine can amount in 
certain instances to the same thing. To 
do this is not to exercise academic 
freedom, but rather to abuse it and to 
work toward its destruction. Upon the 
teacher, even more than upon other men, 
rests an obligation to tell the truth. This 
obligation grows with the weight of the 
subject that he teaches and with the 
consequences that his words may have 
for his students and for society. 

Because of this duty to tell the truth, 
along with the correlative right to speak 
out, the teacher must be in some degree 
the philosopher, the lover of wisdom and 
the searcher after it. As such, he cannot 
fall victim to certain sophistries that are 
sometimes advanced and defended. Thus 
it has been said that the search for the 
truth is better than its discovery, that 
final truths can never be established, and 
that the truth can be a disadvantage or 
danger to us, darkening our minds, 
weakening our wills, and restricting our 
freedom. Like the true philosopher, the 
true teacher will avoid misology, that 
belief that there is no soundness or 
health in reasoning, against which Socrates 
once warned his friends. He will likewise 
keep himself clear of the intellectual and 
moral disease that is skepticism. If the 
doubting question is put to him, What is 
truth? he will have an adequate answer, 
stating the nature of truth, its kinds, and 
the obligations that it imposes upon him- 
self and others. 

No man need be a deep and subtle 
thinker to see that there are certain 
things that he can know with truth and 
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certitude. Nor need he be skilled in 
moral theory to distinguish between 
speaking truly and speaking falsely and 
to recognize that the first is a virtue 
and the second a vice. A man in court 
has sworn to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. He 
does so, and he acts like a man: he puts 
his words into conformity with his 
thought; he respects his own nature and 
dignity as a human being; he does his 
duty to his fellow men and before God. 
Another man takes the same oath, but 
perjures himself. His is a deed that 
shows its malice in its every aspect. 
The lie is essentially a conflict between 
the man’s inward thought and his out- 
ward utterance: the natural harmony 
that should obtain between speech and 
thought has been replaced by an unnatural 
contradiction. What the human intellect 
seeks by its very nature is the truth, and 
what the human will has for its proper 
object is the good. Moreover, truth and 
goodness are in the last analysis identical. 
But the lie establishes enmity between 
the intellect, which knows the truth, and 
the will, which has here chosen to utter 
the false. The lie is likewise an unnatural 
and repulsive act because it is a violation 
of a man’s nature as a social being. As 
such, it deprives others of the truth 
to which they have a right and seeks 
to destroy that trust in the word of our 
fellow man without which human society 
is impossible. The lie is rightly “hated 
by gods and men,” as Plato says, because 
it is opposed not only to our nature as 
men but also to the nature of God 
Himself, who is very Truth and who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. 

For the teacher the obligation of 
veracity involves the further obligation 
of establishing the objective truth as far 
as his field of investigation permits. 
Humility in the face of his own limita- 
tions of time and ability tells him that 
he cannot take all knowledge as his 
province. Hence academic freedom does 
not permit a teacher to leave his own 
field and to dogmatize upon subjects of 
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which, as reflection and candor should 
tell him, he has no authoritative knowl- 
edge. The wrongness of this procedure 
is often obvious when the politician 
invades the campus. It is sometimes less 
obvious but no less unfortunate when 
the professor of physics, say, suddenly 
becomes the metaphysician and the 
theologian. Nor does academic freedom, 
even in its most generous terms, mean 
that the university is an absolutely 
autonomous institution. The fact of 
membership in its faculty does not of 
itself equip a man either intellectually 
or morally to sit in judgment on all other 
institutions and to become a court of last 
appeal as to their character and value. 

If emphasis has here been placed both 
upon the central and basic position of 
veracity in this problem of academic 
freedom and upon the malice of men- 
dacity, it is for various grave reasons. 
The prevalence of the lie in our world— 
in the courts, in the utterances of certain 
statesmen and others of high place, in 
the work of the propagandist, and else- 
where—is one of the ominous signs of the 
times. This cynical attitude can find 
its way into the university, where it can 
use academic freedom to destroy academic 
freedom and can employ oaths to tell the 
truth as a means to violate the truth. 
For our own part, we need not be so 
ingenuous as to honor every bold claim 
to sanctuary and to accept every fair 
word that the avowed enemies of truth 
and freedom put forth. 

There is the still graver question of 
what has been called “the true lie,” an 
untruth that is even deeper and more 
corrosive than the formal falsehood. This 
has been described as error and ignorance 
concerning the highest realities in the 
highest part of our being.’ We recognize 
both the best ideal of academic freedom 


and its minimum demands. Do we meet 


either of them if, by official policy or by 
silent agreement, these highest realities, 


“The Republic,” The Dialogues of Plato (Jowett 
transl.). New York: Random House, 1937. II, 382a. 
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some of which have been called “the 
weightier things of the Law” and nameq 
as “justice and mercy and faith,” are 
neglected and forgotten or even banished 
from our teaching? 

In no small measure the tragedy 
of our time is due to a way of thought 
that repudiates an objective distinction 
between good and evil and _ between 
truth and error. Over and over we have 
heard such shibboleths as “There's 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so,” and “Right you are if you 
think you are.” We have been informed 
that the true “is only the expedient in 
the way of our thinking, just as ‘the 
right’ is only the expedient in the way 
of our behaving,’* and a shabby prag- 
matism has affected not only our thought 
but our lives as well. This doctrinaire 
relativism is translated into rougher 
terms by the Lenins and the Hitlers with 
their exaltation of the lie and by their 
followers with the strategy of the lie. 
If a crude naturalism and a _ naive 
positivism that stop where the real 
problems of human conduct begin are 
to be taken as our philosophy of life, who 
shall complain when the men of power 
sweep aside academic freedom as an 
affectation or a superstition? 

Academic freedom remains a very 
great value and as such it is to be 
cherished and defended. In our time the 
cause of liberty is being threatened on 
every side and from within as well as from 
without. The enemy does not exempt 
the university and the teacher from his 
attack. It is therefore our present task 
to preserve this freedom in America 
and to restore it, if we can, to countries 
where it is now but a memory. In 
carrying out this task we do well to ask 
ourselves what is the nature of this right, 
what are its limitations, and what are its 
essential and necessary relations to the 
truth. For now as in the past, it is the 
truth alone that will make us free. 


‘James, William. Pragmatism. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Ig1o. p. 222. 
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Academic Freedom 
By CONSTANCE WARREN 


Academic freedom is a much larger 
subject than the controversy over Com- 
munist penetration of our schools and 
colleges would indicate. I would never 
knowingly engage a Communist to teach, 
any more than I would engage a Fascist 
or any other person who would probably 
allow the economic, political, or religious 
beliefs of an organization to which he 
belonged to dictate his thinking. He 
would be a nuisance because he would 
need too much watching. A _ loyalty 
oath is ineffective in weeding out Com- 
munist teachers. They do not hesi- 
tate to take it if it serves their purpose. 
On the other hand, a non-Communist 
often resents being singled out to take 
such an oath because he is a teacher. 
He reacts strongly against the implication 
that he must, because of his profession, 
live in a goldfish bowl. If he is con- 
cerned with human welfare, and I should 
hope he would be, he would no longer 
dare even to join an organization working 
toward that end, because Communists 
might also have joined it and be trying 
to penetrate its management, with the 
result that he might find himself black- 
listed for un-American activity. Small 
wonder that under these circumstances 
some of our finest potential teachers 
hesitate to enter the profession. 

If I discovered that inadvertently I had 
employed a Communist as a teacher, I 
would not dismiss him on that ground 
alone. In spite of Sidney Hook, I am 
not yet convinced that every Communist 
follows the party dictates in attempting 
to convert his pupils. Communists are, 
however, a menace whenever they try to 
intimidate their colleagues, capture con- 
trol of teacher organizations, twist facts 
in the classroom to suit Communist ideol- 
ogy and, more particularly, when they 
work in secret with selected students to 
make converts of them and to coach 
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them in ways of obtaining control of 
student organizations. 

I would prefer, in spite of the diffi- 
culties, to judge a teacher accused of 
Communism on his merits. In so doing, 
I would lean heavily on the judgment 
of his peers. If a college president has 
obtained from his trustees a clear state- 
ment guaranteeing academic freedom to 
the members of the faculty, and if he 
has worked out with them a fair method 
of procedure in judging the fitness of one 
of their number for his position, it is my 
experience that they can be trusted to in- 
vestigate carefully any questionable action 
on the part of a colleague, and that they 
are in a better position than he is to obtain 
evidence. Faculty members can be trusted 
to recommend dismissal of any colleague 
whose lack of intellectual honesty or 
objectivity threatens the integrity of their 
institution. Their professional reputation 
depends upon this. It must be clearly 
recognized, however, that a Communist 
who is negligent toward his duties, biased 
in his teaching, or simply a poor teacher 
is more difficult to get rid of than a 
non-Communist with the same failings, 
because he will always use the defense 
of a threat to academic freedom to cover 
up his real shortcomings. 

I am convinced that the best way to 
protect our students against the influence 
of organized Soviet propaganda is through 
education, with much more emphasis than 
at present on developing the capacity to 
think, rather than just to rely upon mem- 
ory. Idealism is a marked character- 
istic of our young people, and they 
are easily discouraged and bewildered by 
evidences of failure and inconsistencies in 
our democracy. Curiosity about human 
behavior and the world in which they live 
is another of their characteristics. When- 
ever the curriculum concerns itself too 


much with material which, though 
eminently respectable through long- 
established tradition, has little con- 


nection with living issues, Communist 
teachings may easily creep in to fill the 
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vacuum. We need to give our young 
people a far better understanding than 
they have at present of the philosophy 
behind our democratic way of life, of 
the conditions under which our institu- 
tions have developed, together with a 
frank examination of the existing dis- 
crepancies between our ideals and their 
fulfillment, and a constructive considera- 
tion of the ways by which we must go to 
work to perfect our democracy. At the 
same time we must help them to be much 
more understanding, as Quincy Wright 
has said, of the other cultural areas of 
the world. This is a subject in which 
most young people today become easily 
interested. Its importance to them is 
obvious. 

Among these cultures, that of the 
Soviet Union stands out as conspicuously 
challenging to our own. Therefore we 
must give students a clear, unbiased 
understanding of Marxist philosophy, its 
application by the Russians to their 
situation, its extension by them to other 
countries, the difference in the interpreta- 
tion of democracy by the Russians and 
ourselves, and the ways in which we can 
advantageously use Soviet criticism of our 
culture. I am not advocating an educa- 
tion centered wholly upon the immediate 
and practical. If we take the trouble to 
revaluate the content of our curriculums 
and weed out misplaced or outworn 
material, we will be able to make room 
for a consideration of new and _ sig- 
nificant issues while preserving the most 
important contributions of the past. 

The threat to academic freedom, how- 
ever, is much more serious and widespread 
than its involvement with Communism 
would indicate. Relatively few educa- 
tional institutions enjoy complete aca- 
demic freedom today. They are limited 


in what they may teach by the viewpoint 
of their patrons, by the confusion in 
men’s minds between blind loyalty and 
constructive loyalty to one’s country, by 
suspicion of new ideas and alien cultures, 
and by economic and religious interests 
which bear a threat to their power and 
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prestige. It is much safer to confine 
the curriculum to traditional, non- 
controversial subject-matter. It is safer 
and easier. Pressure groups will not 
trouble us in that case. 

Answers to a questionnaire recently 
sent to schoolteachers in various parts of 
the country to find out the extent of their 
teaching about the United Nations 
brought out too often the reply that 
superintendents discouraged it. A super- 
intendent of schools is generally a good 
barometer of local public opinion. How 
free is a public school in Tennessee to 
teach the doctrine of evolution? How 
free are many church-controlled schools 
and colleges to go beyond the limits set 
for them by religious doctrines which 
originated in an unscientific age? How 
many southern educational institutions 
are free to study racial questions objec- 
tively and closely? How many schools 
or colleges, North, South, East, or West, 
if located in neighborhoods where power- 
ful industrial interests predominate, are 
free to teach as much or as objectively 
about either industrial or labor organiza- 
tions as academic freedom would indicate 
to be useful and necessary? How many are 
free to explain Communism objectively? 

Certain private colleges, generally with 
substantial endowments salted away, 
teach fearlessly whatever in their judg- 
ment it is important that useful citizens 
of this democracy and our contemporary 
world should know. Such colleges are in- 
evitably called “Red.” Indeed, I would be 
suspicious of any college today not called 
“Red” by some people. It is probably 
dead on its feet. And, speaking frankly, 
our patriotic and veterans’ associations 
are apt to be the first to cast that par- 
ticular stone at colleges which do not 
conform exactly to the pattern of beliefs 
to which they subscribe. 

Another more indirect and unconscious, 
but none the less serious, threat to 
academic freedom comes from the very 
natural tendency today of our federal 
government and large industrial concerns 

[Continued on page 792) 
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The Truman Report and the 
Graduate Schools 


BY CHARLES W. JONES 


A Report to the Cornell A. A. U. P. 


HE first volume of the Report 

of the President’s Commission 

on Higher Education, Estad- 
lishing the Goals, has a section spe- 
cifically directed at the graduate 
schools. It opens with the statement: 
“... Analysis forces the conclusion 
that graduate education is in need of 
thorough revision. ... if... uni- 
versity units are not to block rather 
than advance the progress of educa- 
tion—and, through education, of the 
Nation” (I, 85).1_ The second chapter 
of the fourth volume, Staffing Higher 
Education, goes over the ground again, 
and states that “the inflexibility of 
the graduate schools in the face of 
demonstrated need for change is 
a matter of great importance to 
society” (IV, 13). 

These are sweeping statements 
which are not immediately convinc- 
ing. For instance, a report on the 
state of our own Graduate School says: 

The Graduate School offers instruction 
in New York and Geneva and is com- 
mitted to offering instruction in Buffalo. 
It administers degrees—twenty of them— 
at the advanced level of special and 
individual instruction. Candidates for 
the doctorate differ from undergraduates. 
They are not categorized, nor can they be 
unless the educational policy of the 


\Higher Education for American Democracy. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. In the 
parentheses which follow a quotation from the 
“Report,” the roman numeral indicates the volume 
referred to; the arabic number, the page. 


Graduate School is changed. With under- 
graduates, conformity is basic; with grad- 
uates, non-conformity. 

This does not sound like inflexibility. 

However, not all graduate work 
concerns the President’s Commission. 
Though these generalizations are 
repeated in various forms, the Com- 
mission states: “The present report, 
however, will explore only the 
possibility and desirability of adapting 
the graduate program so that it may 
better fit the needs of prospective 
members of college faculties” (IV, 14). 
This is the key. The Commission 
is not interested in graduate schools 
in their entirety, but in a vocational 
program for college teachers: 

The fact is that graduate schools today 
are engaged primarily in training under- 
graduate teachers, along with a large num- 
ber who enter nonacademic occupations. 
Since less than a third of the holders of 
Ph.D. degrees are primarily engaged in 
research—in educational institutions, in- 
dustry, or government—it is unrealistic 
to confine graduate programs to the kinds 
of experience that contribute in the main 
to proficiency in research (I, 87). 

The Commission has a program— 
more specific than its programs in 
many fields: 

If graduate education is to be re- 
organized and reoriented toward pre- 
paring the student for work he will 
actually do, the graduate school will have 
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to assume responsibility for three major 
tasks: . . . it must continue basic research 


and the training of research personnel; 

. it must train experts for a host of 
services in nonacademic fields—govern- 
ment, industry, commerce, agriculture, 
and public welfare; and . . . it must train 
teachers for all levels of higher education. 

It is in the preparation of college 
teachers that the graduate-school program 
is seriously inadequate. Its single-minded 
emphasis on the research tradition and its 
purpose of forcing all its students into the 
mold of a narrow specialism do not 
produce college teachers of the kind we 
urgently need (I, 87-88, 89). 


The Commission regards specializa- 
tion and research as interchangeable 
terms; they are incompatible with the 
needs of college teachers: 


In few cases can the same man func- 
tion satisfactorily on the level of intense 
specialization and preoccupation with 
research and also on the level of broad 
synthesis and general education. Not 
many men can serve two such different 
masters (I, 89). 


HE dialectic here is based on so 

different a vocabulary and set of 
categories from those which underlie 
the philosophy of the Graduate School, 
that it is hard to find terms with 
which to equate the two. Hence I 
need to review much that is known to 
us all, and then to try to discover why 
a responsible and renowned group of 
men should so utterly condemn what 
we are ostensibly doing. 

First, it is clear that the Commis- 
sion is talking, not about graduate 
education, which is too broad in its 
ramifications for them to labor to 
treat, but about study for the degree 
Doctor of Philosophy. That degree is, 
historically and in the pronouncements 
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of all graduate schools whose 
catalogues I have examined, not a 
vocational degree; however, again 
historically, most of those who have 
held the degree have been college 
teachers. If, contrary to the theory, 
it has become a vocational degree in 
practice, the reason is that individual 
members of faculties, though not the 
corporate groups, have responded 
naturally enough to their students’ 
vocational aims and, far from runnin 
counter to them, have considered them 
whenever possible—as good teachers 
will consider the whole make-up and 
all the interests of their students 
and try to lead them on, that is, edu- 
cate them, according to that make-up. 
If the vast mass of prospective 
college teachers take study leading to 
a Ph.D., they do so because they have 
the record of experience before them, 
as it is before the trustees who will 
eventually appoint them to teach, 
showing that that form of study is 
excellent preparation for a teacher. 
There is no vocational degree for 
college teaching. To persuade schools 
to establish one, the Commission needs 
to explain to them, first, that college 
teaching is a vocation, and, second, 
that there is a vocational course possi- 
ble which will make better teachers 
than the programs now existing. | 
seem, perhaps, quixotic in questioning 
whether college teaching is a vocation, 
since certainly the Commission does 
not question it for a minute. In one 
sense there is a vocation, like that of a 
physician; for students feel the call to 
join it. But there is no little black 
bag, no wig, no turn-round collar. 
The only thing a teacher has is his 
curiosity—his wanting to know and 
his wanting everyone else to know. | 
seriously doubt that students of sup- 
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edly collegiate maturity (they can 
vote, have children, and be cannon 
fodder) are looking for a genus teacher 
instead of a philosopher, a man who 
is primarily interested in learning him- 
self. I grant that there is an increasing 
number of college students who want 
the law laid down to them, and there 
will be still more when we get the four 
million six hundred thousand students 
the Report calls for. But the increas- 
ing number is due in part at least to a 
tendency of some public agencies and 
women’s clubs to try to prolong 
adolescence as near as possible to the 
age of social benefits, and I for one 
am not wholly in favor of it. The 
students who accept the responsibility 
of collegiate maturity and buy their 
own tickets at the station have, 
according to my experience, preferred 
a teacher who was a student with 
them, who was searching with them 
and showing by example, not precept, 
how to get at truth. 

As for a vocational course to make 
better teachers, the graduate schools 
offer abundant vocational instruc- 
tion. We are not requiring prospec- 
tive teachers to have a Ph.D. We 
do not require that students in the 
graduate school be candidates for a 
Ph.D. We admit non-candidates and, 
at Cornell, candidates for 19 other 
degrees every year. It is the trustees 
of the colleges who are demanding 
Ph.D.’s, and they do so because they 
have found by experience that more 
often than not a teacher who has a 
Ph.D. is more effective than one 
without. As it happens, the Commis- 
sion is vague as to what it wants in 
place of study for the Ph.D., except 
internship, which is interesting but a 
quite different problem, as its own 
analogy from medicine will indicate. 
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It does mention studies like educa- 
tional methods, outlining, and visual 
aids. Now all these subjects and many 
more we could all mention are in all 
the graduate schools I know of for the 
asking. We all think them very 
valuable, for some people. In fact, 
there is nothing in the requirements 
for the Ph.D. that prevents a pro- 
spective teacher from studying these 
things and many more, except that he 
may feel that he needs to use the 
time somewhere else. 


HEN why the complaint? Before 

answering that question I need 
to review the basic assumptions on 
which the members of the graduate 
school pursue their work. 

The degree Doctor of Philosophy, 
which means by implicit definition 
“teacher of the love of knowledge,” 
says in that phrase several things, and 
several things it does not say. It says 
that within the limits of human falli- 
bility, a faculty has judged the 
possessor of the degree to be a true 
lover of knowledge, which, as Socrates 
was quick to point out, is something 
quite different from a sophist, or a 
man who says he knows. And second, 
it says that the possessor is a doctor— 
one who loves knowledge so much 
that he is willing to give his life for it, 
as the early doctors gave their lives 
for the Church and as many have 
more recently given their lives for 
medicine. All the requirements lead- 
ing to the degree are calculated to that 
end, and nearly all of them are re- 
quirements imposed by the student’s 
special committee, so that they may 
be especially adapted to the individ- 
ual. The school, and I hope the 
special committee, does not ask what 
a man knows, or what he can do, or 
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what he is preparing to be, or any 
other of a dozen very important ques- 
tions that are proper for asking else- 
where. It asks for a demonstration 
that he loves knowledge and will 
continue to love it. 

Now, as with any true love, the 
student must cultivate knowledge; he 
must pursue it and do for it what no 
other man has ever done before. For 
knowledge is a capricious dame, and 
pursuit requires skill and experience, 
for she hides, now here, now there, and 
there are figments of imagination 
around that assume her shape. A 
Ph.D. is a scout whose assets are a 
keen scent and love of the chase, not 
an urbane aesthete who has memo- 
rized every lineament of the photo- 
graph in his den but has never seen 
the lady face to face. A true doctor of 
philosophy knows the thousand pit- 
falls on her trail; he has acquired the 
sixth sense of experience that tells 
him, sometimes, the difference be- 
tween reality and mirage; he does not 
confuse the odor of erudition with the 
smell of truth. He uses books as 
tools, not masters, for he knows that 
they are often produced by authors 
who know all about knowledge except 
what it is. 

This is a far cry from the basic 
assumption of the Commission. To 
them, learning is an entity, to be 
bargained for over the counter, to be 
plotted in graphs and charts; it comes 
in various shapes and sizes to fit the 
man, instead of demanding that the 
man fit it. 

I do not believe that the world is as 
interested in the ideal set by the 
Commission as it is in a rededication 
to the ideal of the Ph.D. The dem- 
onstration of my belief is the demand 
that exists for Ph.D.’s, however erro- 
neously they may have been granted 
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the title, in every walk of life—in 
schools, in industry, in government, 
in every profession—a demand that 
will persist as long as there is even a 
trace of the ideal left in the actuality, 
The true teacher is the Doctor of 
Philosophy—the teacher of the love 
of knowledge; the true scientist is the 
teacher of the love of knowledge; the 
true expert, as the word in its root 
meaning implies, is the teacher of the 
love of knowledge. He knows how 
elusive a thing is truth, how capricious, 
how deceptive, and how he must 
sweat and use his wits and live with 
single-minded dedication to catch 
even a glimpse of her. But he also 
knows that unless he and many others 
keep on her trail the world will be full 
of charlatans. For the vaunted sci- 
ence which we call our good is nothing 
but the work of lovers of knowledge, 
fighting every attempt of charlatans 
to divert them from their purpose. 


F THIS is so, why do not such 

famous men as our twenty-eight 
foremost educators hold to these 
essentials? 

This is the real point at which the 
Truman Report is important and 
needs to be taken with great serious- 
ness. It is a check by a representative 
group that indicates that something 
is wrong, not with the ideal, but with 
the practice. 

In the demand of our nation for 
more of whatever succeeds, the uni- 
versities are responding to the pres- 
sure. The graduate schools have 
become more mechanized, and some 
have, I think, substituted parts for 
wholes. A graduate teacher cannot 
have many students without losing 
track of them as individuals. The 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy is now 
granted to many men who have gone 
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through the motions, who have con- 
formed. We have evolved systems of 
guaranteeing results, no matter how 
limited or how useless. This is not, as 
the Commission would have it, a mat- 
ter of specialization; there can be 
no harm in any man’s knowing 
something extremely well. It is a 
matter of specialization to no end. 
The dissertation, which was once and 
very often still is the record of an 
adventure into an unknown field 
where a man used his own head to 
guide him through a wilderness, now 
frequently becomes a series of cart 
wheels on a broad highway. If one 
man discovers the tombstones of 
Seneca County, we send out a second 
man after the tombstones of West- 
chester. If one man pursues the fins 
of the shark, we send a second after 
the fins of the swordfish. These men 
do not go of their own accord. The 
teachers pull a slip from a file labeled 
Dissertation Topics. On it is a map 
of the road, with bibliography and 
appendixes. Undoubtedly the Ph.D. 
mill is grinding in a number of places. 
Now it is a mill that the Commis- 
sion wants—must have, if in 1960 it 
is to have three hundred fifty thou- 
sand college teachers instead of the 
present one hundred fifty thousand. 
The Commission has no choice; it is 
tied to its own figures. To the extent 
that it contributes to the development 
of a degree mill, it will create an ever- 
growing body of “overspecialists.”’ 


T THIS moment we have a choice, 
though it may not long be with 

us. We may continue to adhere to 
an ideal that is confessedly shop- 
worn, or we may reform, as the Com- 
mission demands. Suppose we choose 
to hold our line. To start with, we 
have not done so, and the Commis- 
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sion has been quick to note every 
deviation. Fortunately the weak- 
nesses are, I think, very apparent. We 
have too frequently substituted know- 
ing something for philosophy or love 
of knowledge. This is what the 
Commission means by overspecializa- 
tion. But even the poets know that 
the specialization demanded of a 
Ph.D. is not overspecialization. There 
is no dissertation on a rose in a 
crannied wall or on the enclitic de or 
on the bodily orientation of a spider 
to a breeze that will not demonstrate 
whether the author has what Mat- 
thew Arnold calls curiosity, the true 
love of knowledge which is the mark 
of a Ph.D. There is no such thing as 
overspecialization for a man who 
loves knowledge; for the roots of the 
tree whose leaf he is inspecting 
encircle the universe, like Yggdrasill. 

I sincerely believe that the Com- 
mission does not understand this, or I 
should not be laboring the point. And 
one reason they do not understand it 
may be that they are men of affairs and 
their glance is very quick. What they 
see is innumerable pedants and bom- 
bastic bores who are anything but the 
ideal I describe. Many of the Com- 
mission themselves have Ph.D.’s and 
have had to abandon the pursuit of 
knowledge because of the pressure of 
committee work. From where they 
now sit it is hard to see the ideal of 
years ago. 

But suppose we do as the Commis- 
sion wants, and take the direction 
they advise? First, I hope we shall 
not abandon the Ph.D. and the direc- 
tion it indicates. American official 
education may not want teachers of 
the love of knowledge as much as it 
wants four million, six hundred thou- 
sand university students sitting at 

[Continued on page 390] 





Instructor Training 


By JACOB S. ORLEANS 


AND 


HAROLD D. KEHM 


As Arranged by the Command and General Staff College of the Army 


N THE Survey Graphic for Novem- 
ber, 1947, Harold Benjamin, dean 
of the School of Education of the 
University of Maryland, writing on 
the subject of teacher education, said 
that the Command and General Staff 
College of the Army is the only college 
in this country that requires a course 
in teacher education of the members 
of its faculty... The Army seems to 
recognize that, although the officers 
assigned as instructors in its schools 
are specialists in their fields, this fact 
does not necessarily make them good 
teachers. The purpose of this article is 
to describe and discuss the instructor- 
training program of the Command 
and General Staff College, with the 
hope that, if the quality of teaching 
at the college level in this country is 
anywhere near as poor as it is reputed 
to be, it may stimulate our colleges to 
take appropriate steps to remedy the 
situation through the medium of 
instructor-training courses. A few 
comments about the College and its 
program are a necessary preface. 
The Command and General Staff 
College consists of a teaching faculty 
of approximately 140 officers and two 


1It is the practice in virtually all Army schools 
to require some orientation for all instructors, and 
preferably that they complete a course in learning 
how to teach. Since some of these schools may 
well be recognized as of collegiate level, Mr. 
—* statement may be regarded as including 
them. 


civilians, who are responsible for 
giving a ten-month course to officers 
of the Regular Army, a three-month 
course for Reserve and National 
Guard officers, a series of one-week 
courses for National Guard and 
Reserve Division staffs, a civilian 
orientation course, the _ instructor- 
training course, and an eight-weeks 
course for Allied officers (primarily 
orientation in United States Army 
organization and in military English). 

The members of the faculty also 
prepare extension courses (correspond- 
ence courses) and other non-resident 
courses for Reserve officers and 
National Guard officers, process these 
courses, prepare Army manuals, write 
articles for professional military jour- 
nals, go on speaking tours, visit other 
military installations as well as non- 
military institutions, and engage in a 
variety of lesser activities. The Col- 
lege is essentially a professional school 
akin to schools of medicine, engineer- 
ing, education, or business administra- 
tion, although it may well be regarded 
as of graduate level. 

The major concern of the faculty is 
the ten-month “Regular Course.” 
The mission of the College, in relation 
to this course, is, first, the preparation 
of officers for duty as commanders 
and general staff officers of divisions, 
corps, and armies, and comparable 
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commands in the communications 
zone; and, second, the preparation of 
oficers for duty in the general-staff 
section in which they are specialized 
at theater, zone of interior, and 
Department of the Army levels. The 
current class has about §5§0 stu- 
dents, of whom 50 are “Allied” 
oficers, that is officers from various 
foreign countries. Most of the Ameri- 
can oficers hold the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, with very few lower in rank 
than major. They are all being 
trained for assignments which call 
for the rank of colonel, brigadier 
general, or higher. With few excep- 
tions they are college graduates. All 
have had seven years of service or 
more as commissioned officers. 

Since the end of the war it has been 
the practice of the Army to assign 
officers to tours of duty not exceeding 
three years. One-third of the faculty 
of the Command and General Staff 
College is therefore replaced each 
year. Most of the new instructors 
come from the class that has just 
completed the course. The others 
are usually graduates of the College 
who have had other assignments since 
their graduation and who are selected 
as instructors because of special com- 
petence in some area of military 
content. From the last-named group 
the heads of departments and others 
filling key positions are selected. 
The Army recognizes that, although 
the officers assigned as instructors are 
specialists and have had some con- 
siderable experience in training and 
being trained, their effectiveness as 
instructors can always be improved. 
Considering the fact that a high 
percentage of instructors at the Col- 
lege have had this background of 
training experience and many of 
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them have been instructors at other 
schools, it is all the more impressive 
that the Army should spend the 
additional time and effort on an 
instructor-training course. 


HE Regular Course begins about 

the first of September and ends 
about the first of July. Most of the 
new instructors report for duty right 
after the first of July. Their first 
assignment is to the instructor- 
training course, which lasts three 
weeks. Some thirty hours a week 
are spent in class, and on the average, 
about five or six hours a day will be 
spent in preparation outside of class. 
The new instructors therefore take, in 
a concentrated period, a course that 
is roughly the equivalent of some four 
or more college credits of professional 
courses in education. 

Although the instructor-training 
requirement at the Command and 
General Staff College goes back a 
number of years, it was not until 
1946 that a definite and formal 
course was introduced. The College 
had just been reconstituted with a 
new mission and a new organization. 
An entirely new curriculum had to 
be developed, and within a period of 
a few months all instructional plans 
and instructional matter had to be 
prepared, an inordinate amount of 
source material had to be gone 
through and studied, and the admin- 
istration of the entire program had 
to be put into effect. A division of 
labor among the faculty was decided 
upon as the only safe procedure for 
getting the job done. That meant 
that each instructor specialized in a 
relatively small part of the prepara- 
tion. As a _ result, almost three- 
fourths of the instruction was given 
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to the entire student body as a single 
class in the form of lectures, ‘‘con- 
ferences,” and exercises. For the 
remainder of the course, the class 
was divided into specialized groups, 
each roughly one quarter of the class. 
The emphasis in the instruction was 
on platform presentation. It was 
only natural that the instructor- 
training program should have been 
based on the theory that teaching 
means the effective imparting of 
knowledge to the students by the 
instructors. The course was aimed 
chiefly at developing good lecturers. 
The new instructors also had to learn 
how toplan and conduct map exercises, 
map maneuvers, and terrain exer- 
cises, which involve problems in the 
areas of personnel, military intelli- 
gence, and logistics, as well as tactics. 
They also had to learn how to plan 
and prepare instructional materials 
and use instructional aids effectively. 
The emphasis in the _instructor- 
training course was on platform 
presentation, so far as methods of 
teaching were concerned. On the 
basis of observation of instructors in 
the classroom during this period, the 
course may safely be characterized as 
an effective one, accepting the fact 
that platform presentation was the 
method of instruction used. By and 
large, the instructors were good 
lecturers. 


EGINNING with the fall of 1948, 

a new program was undertaken. 
The faculty was reorganized, the 
curriculum was re-planned as a series 
of functional experiences aimed at 
the accomplishment of the mission. 
The class was broken down into 


instructional groups of about thirty- 
five each, and the specialization of 
instruction and of the preparation for 
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teaching was eliminated for about 
three-fourths of the course. The 
emphasis in classroom instruction was 
on student activity. A new instructor. 
training course was planned to prepare 
the faculty for their responsibilities in 
the new program. The nature of this 
course can best be described by 
reference to the Instructor Training 
Manual, a mimeographed text of 
some 250 pages, prepared by the 


faculty. The chapters are essentially | 
the course of study for the instructor. | 


training course. The titles are: 


Purpose and Scope of 
the Manual 

Mission of the College 

The Curriculum 

Organization of the 
College 

The Student Body 

General Principles of 
Learning 

Methods of Instruc- 
tion 

Research and Prep- 
aration of Instruc- 
tional Material 

Planning and Prepar- 
ing the Instruc- 
tional Unit 

The Lesson Plan 

Instructional Aids 


Classroom Facilities 
Public Speaking 
The Exercise 

The Map Exercise 
The Terrain Exercise 


The Map Maneuver | 


The Conference 

Committee Work 

The Review 

The Lecture 

The Demonstration 

Supervision of In. 
struction 

The Evaluation Pro- 
gram 

The Preparation of 
Examinations 

Army Extension 
Courses 


A few excerpts from the manual will 
serve to give the point of view 
of the instructor-training course and 
indicate the type of training the 
instructor receives for carrying out 
his responsibilities. 

The mission is the one criterion that 
must be satisfied in all activities planned 
for the students. The preparation of an 
instructional unit must satisfy the ques- 
tion, “ Does it carry out the mission of the 
course?” Before any subject matter can 
be included in a unit of instruction, it must 


be subjected to the question, “Is the | 


acquisition of it necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the mission of the College?’ 
In the preparation of an examination, 
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INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 


each item included must satisfy the 
question, “Ts it a measure of the student’s 
accomplishment of the mission of the 
course?” Any aspect of the functioning 
of a member of the faculty that does not 
satisfy this criterion either has no place in 
the educational program of the College or 
it is not being a and 

"The accomplishment of the mission oy 
the students requires that they undergo 
yarious experiences. The sum total of 
these experiences is the curriculum. 

Any educational program consists of 
three elements: the product to be pro- 
duced, the individuals who are to be 
turned into that product, and the means 
by which the change is to be effected. 
The product to be produced at the 
Command and General Staff College is 
specified in the officer-education mission 
of the College. . . . The means employed 
are the physical facilities of the College, 
its organization and administration, the 
curriculum, the instructors, the methods 
of instruction, the instructional materials, 
and the like. These means are applied 
to the student in order to change him into 
the product specified by the mission. In 
order that the means can be properly 
applied and the mission effected, it is 
essential that the instructors understand 
the nature of the students with whom 
they are to deal. 

. learning is taken to mean the 
acquisition by the student of the ability 
to apply the skills, information, and 
principles which will enable him to 
respond satisfactorily to the kinds of 
situations which will confront him in the 
duties for which he is being trained. It 
should be noted that learning requires 
activity by the student. He does the 
acquiring and he responds. The job of 
the instructor is to facilitate and expedite 
the learning process. 


_The objective of supervision of instruc- 
tion at the Command and General Staff 
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College is to make the most effective use 
of the means and time available to 
accomplish the instructional mission of 
the College. Supervision is a means of 
improving instruction, and is not an 
inspectional technique. Supervision of 
instruction includes selection of instruc- 
tors, training of instructors, assign- 
ment of instructional responsibilities and 
scheduling instruction, determination of 
purpose and scope of subject matter 
taught, guidance in research and prepara- 
tion of material, review and approval 
of material prepared for presentation, 
observation and critique of rehearsals, 
observation and critique of classroom 
presentation, and improvement of in- 
struction.? 


Before the instructor undertakes 
his responsibilities—the preparation 
of the materials he is to teach and 
classroom instruction—he is imbued 
with the point of view expressed in 
the excerpts from the text used in the 
instructor-training course. His job 
is not that of the college teacher in 
the usual sense of the word, that is, 
one who is in the front of the room 
carrying the burden of the activities 
of a classroom period, presenting and 
explaining to the students. The stu- 
dents are the ones who are to be 
active in the classroom, and the 
instructor guides the learning process 
by clarifying and elaborating the 
material they have studied and by 
controlling its application in exercises 
and conferences. He learns about 
the students before he meets them. 
He understands the purposes of the 
learning that is to take place, and 
must keep those purposes before him 
at all times as the criteria in terms of 
which he must function. 

To the layman in military matters 


*Command and General Staff College. Instructor 
Training Manual. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: 
Command and General Staff College, 1948. pp. 6, 
II, 19, 31, and 185. 
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it must be interesting to find the term 
“mission” used in connection with 
military functioning. In any military 
activity a unit has a mission. An 
Army school has a mission. This 
characteristic of fixing and working 
toward a definite mission is one of the 
educational lessons from wartime 
training noted by the commission 
appointed by the American Council 
on Education to study that training. 
How much more appropriate the use 
of the word mission would be in 
civilian education—if we only knew 
what the mission was, or were willing 
to plan and conduct our educational 
programs in terms of a clear-cut, 
functional mission. 


HE chapter titles listed indicate 

the content of the instructor- 
training course. The student in the 
course—the prospective instructor— 
is first made acquainted with the 
College, its mission, how it is organ- 
ized to carry out that mission, the 
curriculum through which the stu- 
dents are to achieve the mission, 
and the kinds of students who com- 
prise the College. He then turns to 
the learning process, the principles 
that should guide him, the instruc- 
tional methods that carry out those 
principles, the nature of the instruc- 
tional units in which they are applied, 
and the planning and preparation in 
which the instructor is to engage. 
He learns about supplementary items 
such as the assignment, instructional 
aids, and classroom facilities; what 
they are, their function in the learning 
process, and how to make effective 
use of them. There follows a detailed 
consideration of various methods that 
may be effectively employed in con- 
ducting the courses at the College. 
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The course ends with such supple. 
mentary activities as supervision, the 
preparation and use of examinations, 
and the preparation of the extension 
courses. 

This description does not make 
clear the manner in which the course 
is conducted. Each instructor js 
member of a department. 
the opening of the training course, the 
department directors assign instruc. 
tional units to the new instructors, 
The students are required to apply 
the instruction in the training course 
to these units. Thus, when the 
preparation of assignments is studied, 
the student is asked to illustrate the 
application of the principles and 
techniques to the assignment for his 
own subject. 
make similar applications in his study 
of the preparation of lesson plans, the 
conduct of the different methods and 
combinations of methods, and the use 
of instructional aids. 

Each student is required to prepare 
and conduct two practice units of 


Prior to | 


He is called upon to | 


instruction, with other members of | 


the class serving as students. The 
practice units are parts or variants 
of the basic unit assigned by the 
department director. One is a twenty- 
minute conference (guided discussion); 
the other is a forty-minute combina- 
tion exercise and conference. In the 
latter the instructor must require his 
class to perform practical work of 
some sort and conduct the discussion 
of the results. For each of these 
units he prepares the material to be | 
issued to students just as he will in 
his future work. 


\ 


To conserve time the class is | 


broken up into sections so that | 
several officers can be conducting | 
their practice units simultaneously. 
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INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 


Their teaching is evaluated by a 
number of officers, including one 
fellow-student. The director returns 
a composite evaluation to the officer 
and marks the evaluation prepared by 
the fellow-student to indicate varia- 
tions from the composite. Even 
though there is an open critique, 
students are invited to discuss the 
evaluation with the staff. One aim 
of the evaluation process described 
is to develop interest and ability in 
self-analysis, a key factor in self- 
improvement of the newly assigned 
oficer. To guide the instructor in a 
methodical analysis, the Training 
Section issues evaluation sheets which 
can be filled out quite easily. They 
focus attention on the key points in 
the teaching process and force the 
user to make a definite estimate on 
each point. 

One part of the program of the 
Command and General Staff College 
is the assignment (with their consent) 
of Reserve officers who are members 
of college faculties to duty at the 
College during the summer period. 
These Reserve officers engage in 
various educational projects for the 
College. Their participation in the 
instructor-training course consists of 
conducting instruction, preparing in- 
structional materials, conducting crit- 
iques, and filling out the ranks of the 
several sections when practice teach- 
ing is in progress. This participation is 
of material benefit in the conduct of 
the course.* 

Much attention is given to speech. 
Although it is expected that the 
instructors will do little lecturing, it 
is recognized that every instructor’s 


*Though most of the Reserve officers are im- 
Pressed with the concept, there is no evidence that 
any have interested their colleagues in such a 
teacher-training course in their own institutions. 
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speech should be as good as possible, 
since speech plays an important réle 
in all methods of instruction used at 
the College. Oral presentation is 
taught as an integral component of 
all methods. Conversational style is 
emphasized as being most effective 
for all methods. Here again per- 
formance is stressed. In addition to 
the oral presentation incident to 
other methods, each student makes a 
recording. He then evaluates it in 
conference with an instructor. Reme- 
dial work is recommended where the 
need is indicated. Additional record- 
ings are made in appropriate cases. 

During the instruction on evalua- 
tion, students prepare critical parts 
of an examination, formulate require- 
ments (test items), and prepare a 
discussion of a solution just as they 
will be required to do later when they 
prepare solutions which are returned 
to the student class after an examina- 
tion. During this instruction they 
also learn about the over-all evalua- 
tion system in use at the College 
and how to perform their functions 
incident thereto. 

The instructor-training program 
does not end with the completion of 
the course. The course gives, in fact, 
only an orientation on the nature and 
facilities of the College and a basic 
understanding of the educational poli- 
cies and procedures which have proved 
most effective for the kind of instruc- 
tion conducted there. Additional, 
and probably the most valuable, 
development comes from self-analysis 
and self-improvement, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, and 
through helpful supervision. This 
supervision takes place throughout 
the course. The Department Direc- 
tors and their group chiefs are the 
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most frequent supervisors, since they 
are especially interested to see that 
those portions of the courses for 
which they are responsible are taught 
in the most effective manner. The 
Commandant and particularly the 
Assistant Commandant (whose posi- 
tion is essentially that of the dean of 
faculties) supervise instruction by 
actual visits quite regularly. The 
Instructor-Training Section also fol- 
lows up on new instructors and 
observes instructional techniques gen- 
erally. It is customary for instructors 
who are not teaching at the time to 
visit classes. It is probably true 
that at the Command and General 
Staff College there is more visiting 
of classes in one week than in an 
entire academic year in any large 
college. The visitors are not present 
to control or criticize. They are 
there because they are interested or 
because the instructor has asked them 
to be present. The typical instructor 
at the College would probably think 
there was something wrong if several 
members of the faculty were not 
visitors in his classroom for at least 
part of the day. The effect of this 
practice is professionally a whole- 
some one. The notion that college 
instructors resent being visited while 
they are teaching (they are more 
likely to call it being supervised) is a 
phenomenon that the faculty at the 
Command and General Staff College 
cannot understand. They probably 
regard it as expressing an unpro- 
fessional attitude! 


HE chief of the Instructor- 
Training Section is responsible 
for the professional preparation of 
instructors. But the department direc- 
tors as well as various members of the 
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faculty participate, not only in the 
sense that they are called upon to do 
some of the teaching in the instructor. 
training course, but in the sense that 
they participate in the preparation 
of the course, as visitors, and as 
participants throughout the rest of 
the year. The training course is not 
given solely to those members of the 
faculty who actually perform the bulk 


of classroom instruction. Members - 


of the faculty in supervisory positions, 
including the department directors, 
also take this instruction. The mem- 
bers of the Department of Analysis 
and Research (who are in effect the 
academic General Staff) engage in 
some teaching. But most of their 
time and effort is devoted to analysis, 
supervision, and review. Nevertheless, 
every new member of that department 
is required to take the course so that 
he will understand the educational 
problems faced by both instructors 
and students. 

The members of the Command and 
General Staff College would no more 
think of permitting a new instructor 
at the College to function without 
adequate preparation for his respon- 
sibilities than they would condone 
letting a college instructor without 
military training lead troops in battle, 
engage in tactical planning, or be 
responsible for the collection and use 
of combat intelligence. Against this 
point of view may be placed that of 
our academic brethren which seems 
to be that scholarliness in a given 
field of knowledge makes a man or 
woman competent to teach young 
persons the content in that field. The 
new instructor in a civilian college 
may well weigh his introduction to his 
teaching responsibilities against that 

[Continued on page 792] 
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The Imperial College 


By SIR RICHARD SOUTHWELL 


Problems of One College in Times of Austerity 


NLESS you have spent time in 
England, it may be difficult for 
you to understand an English 

institution; mainly because the Eng- 
lish throughout their history have 
never been much concerned to do 
things logically, and would always 
rather modify an existing structure 
than build a new. Imperial College is 
not one of our older institutions—its 
roots run back little further than a 
hundred years; but it too shows this 
tendency to improvise, and for that 
reason it has no parallel in other 
lands. The nearest, perhaps, is the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, with whom we made a friendly 
alliance in 1943. But M.I.T. is an 
independent institution, financed by 
its own endowments and students’ 
fees, and subject to no control in its 
activities or in its award of degrees. 
Imperial College, on the other hand, 
is but one of several “‘schools”’ in the 
University of London, to whose con- 
trol it is subject on the wider aspects 
of academic policy, and through which 
comes the greater part of its yearly 
income. It awards its own “associ- 
ateships” and it conducts its own 
examinations; but the University 
awards degrees. 

Again, it is a “two-faculty institu- 
tion” concerned only with scientific 
and technological subjects, and this 
too makes it an anomaly in the 
English educational scheme. For with 


reservations it may be said that in 
our country technical education is 
centered in colleges which (unlike our 
universities) come under the Minister 
for Education. Why, then, you may 
fairly ask, should it be wholly inde- 
pendent of that Minister? Charged 
with providing technological instruc- 
tion at the highest level, surely it 
ought to be not one school in a 
particular university, but the apex of 
our national provision for technology. 

But I, too, have the outlook I 
have called English, and I am more 
impressed by the fact that a system 
works than by any sense of its being 
anomalous. Our system works, be- 
cause all parties are determined that 
it shall, and because it has grown up 
naturally, by stages. Its machinery 
is perhaps a trifle antiquated and 
sometimes creaks: it would need no 
special ingenuity to force it to a 
standstill. But, equally, the most 
logical scheme can be sabotaged, and 
in England what is familiar enjoys the 
immense advantage of good will. Of 
our contacts with London University 
through its Senate, Councils, and 
Boards of Faculty, I need say no more 
than that they are effective. It is 
our College that I have undertaken 
to describe. 

It was constituted in 1907 under 
Royal Charter, not as a new founda- 
tion, but by federation of three 
already existent colleges, the Royal 
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College of Science, the Royal School 
of Mines, and an engineering college 
founded by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. This is the expla- 
nation of the seeming paradox whereby 
in October, 1945, an institution barely 
forty years old announced the cele- 
bration of a centenary: it was not 
the Imperial College that had been 
founded in 1845, but the College of 
Chemistry from which, “by a line 
occasionally devious,” our Royal Col- 
lege of Science traces its descent. 

Now this first of our constituent 
colleges embodies departments of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry (or- 
ganic, inorganic, and physical), geol- 
ogy, meteorology, botany, and zoology. 
That is, within our federation it 
represents the pure sciences—teaching 
them not only to its own students, but 
also (as ancillary subjects) to students 
of our other colleges. Geology, for 
example, to students of our Royal 
School of Mines (founded in 1851). 
There now, with mining (both of coal 
and metals) provision is made for 
metallurgy, mining geology, and oil 
technology. From it men go forth 
yearly to all regions of the world where 
ores are mined and reduced, oil 
extracted and purified. 

In our City and Guilds College we 
have departments of aeronautical, 
chemical, civil, electrical, and me- 
chanical engineering, including (as 
departments of the civil branch) 
highway engineering, hydraulics, con- 
crete technology; that is, all accepted 
branches of engineering are rep- 
resented. But the lines between them 
are becoming less distinct as engineer- 
ing develops from a craft to a science, 
and correspondingly wider training is 
desirable. By common courses in our 


students’ initial years, and by close 
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co-operation of our departments jn 
research, we aim to remove the 
notion of compartments in engineer. 
ing, to emphasize its essential unity, 
Such is the structure of the Imperial 
College—a structure not imposed by 
an act of creation, but evolved under 
pressure of circumstances and by con. 
flict (sometimes acrimonious) between 
different schools of thought. In all, it 
caters to nearly sixteen hundred 
students, with a teaching staff of 
more than two hundred. Its special 
position was recognized in the 1907 
Charter by the Crown’s consent to 
be its Visitor; and King George VI, at 
our centenary celebrations in 1945, 
made plain by his interest in our 
activities that this relation is no mere 
convention, but a real thing. 


Y TASK as rector I conceive to 

be the fostering of all that 
makes for unity—the welding of three 
diverse institutions into one great 
college: in it I get much help from 
the counsel of three deans, elected 
annually by and from our professors, 
one for each constituent college. In 
this way, with a minimum of 
“machinery” I can acquaint pro- 
fessors with matters engaging the 
attention of governors and, con- 
versely, can be told of difficulties 
which may demand their attention 
later: the deans and I discuss future 
agenda, and when necessary meet our 
student officers for discussion of their 
problems. For the rector is the 
appointed channel of communication 
with the governing body, both for 
the staff and for the students of our 
college: himself a member of the 
governing body, he acts with its 
authority, subject always to a right 

[Continued on page 391] 
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The Role of a Psychologist 
as a Citizen 


By ROBERT H. SEASHORE 


An Informal Field Study in Applied Social Science 


WENTY years ago Gardner 
Murphy predicted that this 
century may come to be 
known as the “age of psychology.” 
If this prophecy is to be realized we 
will have to be pushing along—the 
century is almost half over. Fortu- 
nately the closest rival, the “atomic 
age,” has so startled its creators, the 
physicists, that they are now leading 
the way to a recognition of the social 
obligations of scientists to control 
their powerful discoveries for the 
benefit of mankind. 

True, psychology has recently risen 
to first place among elective science 
courses in college and is among the 
best sellers in popular reading. But 
before psychology has very marked 
social influence it will have to go 
beyond individual counseling on clin- 
ical and vocational problems. People 
must be trained to recognize psycho- 
logical problems in group living and 
learn to apply psychological informa- 
tion and methods to the solution of 
these problems. 

Our national association has recog- 
nized these needs in the statement 
of our purpose, namely, “to advance 
psychology as a science, as a pro- 
fession, and as a means for promoting 
human welfare.” Though we have 
numerous divisions for the promotion 
of scientific and professional interests, 


we have, as yet, relatively few 
organized approaches to the pro- 
motion of human welfare except at the 
level of individual counseling. Fur- 
thermore, although the applications 
of psychology to everyday life rep- 
resent the largest single area of 
probable usefulness to students of 
psychology, we have largely neglected 
training students for effective par- 
ticipation and leadership as members 
of the community. 

This paper is concerned with the 
welfare of citizens as members of a 
community, in which the various civic 
boards are ordinarily the largest single 
businesses as well as the principal 
means for providing public utilities, 
education, libraries, recreation, fire 
and police protection, and other major 
group needs. As citizens of a com- 
munity we receive all these types of 
benefits for approximately 4 per cent 
of our annual incomes, paid as local 
taxes. The quality of these benefits 
is determined almost entirely by our 
care in electing and supporting com- 
petent public officials. It has been 
aptly stated that “bad officials are 
put in office by the good people who 
do not vote.” Centuries ago, Pericles 
said, “We regard the man who holds 
aloof from public office not as ‘quiet,’ 
but as ‘useless.’”’ In other words, a 
good citizen must not only support 
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qualified candidates for office, he 
must stand ready to serve, himself, if 
called upon by his fellow citizens. 

To provide more concrete sug- 
gestions as to the ways in which 
psychology can contribute to the 
improvement of public-service func- 
tions, the writer has taken the liberty 
of using experiences gained during a 
period of six years as a member of 
four community organizations: a non- 
partisan caucus for the selection and 
election of qualified civic board mem- 
bers, the board of education, the civic 
planning board, and an informal 
community council representing all of 
the local civic organizations. Such 
activities afford a laboratory for the ap- 
plication of clinical, personnel, social, 
and business psychology, as well as 
an opportunity to adapt scientific 
methods to problems of everyday 
living. The principal findings are 
those of the practical methods de- 
veloped by the citizens of a medium- 
sized suburban community for dealing 
with their four major problems of 
community leadership: the demo- 
cratic selection and election of quali- 
fied civic officials, the training of these 
officials on the job as effective board 
members, the development of effective 
procedures for planning to meet civic 
needs, and securing public support for 
putting civic plans into action. 


ONTRARY to the first impres- 

sions of many persons, the 
efficient handling of these four prob- 
lems is not particularly a matter of 
training in political science. Though 
the general organization and most of 
the procedures of civic boards are 
largely governed by statutes, these 
laws are largely safeguards to ensure 
minimal standards. Whether these 


standards are enforced sufficiently to 
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prevent corruption or whether the 
same legal forms are employed to 
produce real civic progress is largely 
a matter of the public spirit or 
social motivation of the citizens of 
each community. 

Such public spirit is built up step 
by step through the efforts of a few 
interested citizens. Incidentally, a 
scientist might note that doing nothing 
about a problem is an experiment to 
test the null hypothesis that any 
positive action would be no better 
than chance, and is often the most 
costly procedure for that community. 
To begin with the problems of selec- 
tion of public personnel, it is generally 
agreed that in looking for competent 
officials it is desirable for ‘the office 
to seek the man rather than for the 
man to seek the office.” It is a safe 
assumption in most communities that 
the majority of the citizens are at 
least not opposed to this point of 
view and lack only a little leadership 
to set up a non-partisan civic nomi- 
nating group or caucus for this pur- 
pose. In our community this had been 
done by asking each civic organi- 
zation to send one representative to a 
founding committee, which in turn 
selected four public-spirited citizens 
from each voting precinct to form the 
non-partisan caucus or nominating 
body itself. Gradually a procedure 
was built up, with the following safe- 
guards against political manipulation: 


A written constitution and bylaws to 
guarantee fair play. 

An arrangement by which each four 
precinct neighbors send one of their 
members to a nominating committee, 
which elects its own chairman, thus 
keeping the control democratic. 

Acheck made by asubcommittee with each 
board, to determine any special qualifi- 
cations of new members which would be 
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PSYCHOLOGIST AS A CITIZEN 


helpful, and also to examine the qual- 
ifications of each prospective candidate 
as judged by his standing in his 
neighborhood, his vocational success, 
his background of training, and his 
evidences of public spirit. 

A period of a week in which the caucus 
as a group, after receiving the recom- 
mendations of the nominating com- 
mittee, secures further information 
before voting to put the candidates on 
the ballot. 

An outline of a platform of civic improve- 
ments, made by the committees on 
resolutions of public policy, followed up 
with campaign material gathered by a 
committee on publicity to help ensure 
the election of the chosen slate of 
candidates. 


Again and again, it was dem- 
onstrated that a little informal leader- 
ship and forethought by a few citizens 
could easily enlist the support of the 
caucus as a whole in preventing any 
political manipulations. As a result 
of five or six years of such procedures, 
the community can now secure the 
consent of almost any able citizen to 
run for office under its non-partisan 
plan. Almost every present board 
member has come into office upon the 
invitation of the caucus. As an extra 
precaution against politics, the caucus 
for the selection of school-board mem- 
bers is still kept separate from the 
caucus for other boards. 


ERTAINLY, psychologists will 

recognize in these procedures 
some of the ways in which they could 
contribute to the processes of social 
motivation in setting up non-partisan 
caucuses, in aiding them to improve 
the effectiveness of their deliberations, 
to select qualified persons for civic 
board membership, and to enlist public 
support of the community as a whole to 
elect such carefully chosen candidates. 
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Once the caucus had set the pace for 
electing qualified public officials, the 
civic boards in turn became more 
alert to the necessity of employing, 
and especially of supporting, com- 
petent professional executives such as 
the school superintendent, the village 
engineer, the recreation director, and 
the librarian; while the executives in 
turn formed an unofficial community 
planning committee. By the well- 
known rolling-snowball process, the 
unofficial planning committee de- 
veloped into an informal community 
council of the type outlined by 
Arthur E. Morgan, president emeritus 
of Antioch College and the first 
director of Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. The Community Council, includ- 
ing representatives of each official 
board and other unofficial civic organi- 
zations, arranged numerous public 
hearings on programs for postwar 
developments in schools, parks, recrea- 
tion centers, the library, public utili- 
ties, zoning, and the community 
center. As a result, an official plan- 
ning board was created to co-ordinate 
the efforts of the separate operating 
boards in planning for the orderly 
development of the community. After 
two years’ study with various special 
civic committees, professional experts, 
and the combined boards, an inte- 
grated plan for a better community 
was launched, calling for bond issues 
of over $3,750,000. The planning 
board, with the aid of a specialist in 
the psychology of advertising, then 
presented the plan in print and in 
person to 52 out of the total of 55 
organizations in the community over 
a period of five months. Thus far, 
over 80 per cent of the bond issues have 
passed, and the two remaining projects 
have been revised and will be brought 
up for election in the near future. 
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By way of in-service training of 
Board members, and to keep both the 
public and the teachers informed on 
plans, the Board of Education has 
developed the following procedures: 
Annual joint dinners for outgoing and 

incoming board members, attended by 

representatives of the administrative 
and teaching forces, to review and 
forecast school activities. 

An up-to-date handbook of Board policies 
for new Board members, teachers, and 
the public. 

Operation of the board as a committee of 
the whole, to keep every one informed, 
with special committees in charge of 
temporary projects. 

Cumulative monthly reports on budget 
receipts and expenditures, for com- 
parison with the averages of the five 
preceding years, in an effort to spot 
any unusual changes in costs. 

Attendance of educational, building, and 
business supervisors at Board meetings 
to keep everyone informed. 

Creation of special joint committees 
of Board members, administrators, 
teachers, parents, and other citizens, to 
plan for any important developments 
likely to be considered in the near 
future. 

Visiting other school systems and confer- 
ences to see how leading communities 
have approached their problems. 

The first three types of major 
problems, namely, selecting qualified 
public officials, the in-service training 
of these persons as Board members, 
and the development of democratic 
methods for civic planning, have thus 
been reasonably well worked out for 
a community of our size, though 
doubtless many refinements can still 
be suggested. The fourth problem, 
that of enlisting public support for 
major civic improvements, is one 


which we first approached by the 
same sweetness-and-light methods but 
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which, in the end, we had to attack 
by heunanessend -tongs campaigning in 
elections. Having the facts from cur 
own community census gave us the 
leverage to overcome the opposition, 
but a detailed public-opinion poll 
would have analyzed the precincts 
where further campaigning would 
have been helpful. The psychology 
of motivation in such real-life social 
situations could be advanced more 
significantly by a careful analysis 
of a few such civic movements than 
by almost any other method that | 
have yet found. 


HERE are enough first-class 

research problems in this type of 
practical situation to keep a dozen 
able investigators busy for a decade. 
Consider, for instance, the réle of 
women in community development. 
How are we to account for the fact 
that they supply about 85 per cent of 
the ideas and the “‘spadework” o 
community projects but ordinarily 
receive little recognition as leaders in 
the final drive to have the idea 
approved by the public and put into 
action? Here is a form of cultural 
lag which can only be corrected by a 
more objective appraisal of their 
efforts by the male leaders of the 
community. It is certainly a reflec- 
tion on our present social attitudes 
that able women leaders have so 
frequently chosen to have a man 
“front” for them in securing public 
approval of a project. 

A second problem is how best to 
convince the other members of a 
community of the value of a project 
such as a community center, after 
careful surveys of need and _ possi- 
bilities have indicated its value to 

[Continued on page 390] 
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English Deficiency and Social 
Adjustment’ 


In a previous article, the results of 
an attempt to ascertain certain objec- 
tive facts regarding the effect of a 
deficiency in English upon a stu- 
dent’s scholastic adjustment in col- 
lege were reported? This article deals 
with the findings and their implica- 
tions as they pertain to social and 
emotional adjustment. 

As discussed briefly in the previous 
report and in detail in another report, 
the general procedure followed in car- 
rying out this study was to compare 
in various ways the records, traits, 
and characteristics of a group of stu- 
dents termed deficient in English with 
another equated group of students 
termed non-deficient. A deficient stu- 
dent was one who ranked in the upper 
three quartiles of his entering class at 
Indiana University on the American 
Council Psychological Examination, 
but who ranked in the lowest decile of 
his class on the Cooperative English 
Test, Form PM. A non-deficient stu- 
dent was defined as one whose rank on 
the English test was within ten cen- 
tiles of his rank on the psychological 
examination. A non-deficient student 
was paired with one of the 243 defi- 
cient students on the basis of sex, 
enrollment in the same college of the 
university, residence in the same type 
of living accommodations. The mem- 

'Reported by Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean 
of Students, Indiana University. 

Shaffer, Robert H. “The Effect of an English 


Deficiency,” Journat or HicHer Epucation, XX 
(May, 1949), pp. 264-67, 282. 
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bers of each pair ranked within five 
centiles of each other on the psycho- 
logical examination.* 

The particular approach used in 
this study to ascertain the effect of a 
handicap or deficiency in a tool sub- 
ject upon a student’s social and emo- 
tional adjustment in college was 
suggested by two sources: the first 
was the discussion of frustration and 
aggression presented by Dollard and 
his colleagues in their book by that 
title;s the second source was the 
current literature regarding the nature 
of personality and the formation of 
behavior habits, particularly during 
late adolescence and the process of 
transition from high school to college. 
The emphasis of such current thought 
leads those interested in the maximum 
development of college students to 
consider the forms of aggression com- 
mon to the college group, and the 
factors in the college environment 
contributing to desirable and unde- 
sirable habit patterns. 

The students who enter a large 
state university each year from school 
systems and home environments that 
did not provide them with sufficient 
skill in tool subjects to compete with 
fellow students of comparable mental 
ability have special problems of which 
counselors and administrators should 
be aware. Of particular importance is 


8Shaffer, Robert H. ‘The Effect of an English 
Deficiency upon a Student’s Adjustment in College 
and Resulting Implications for Counselors.”” Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation on file in the New York 
University library. Published 1948 by Indiana 
University. 

‘New Haven, 
Press, 1939. 


Connecticut: Yale University 
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the fact that these problems may 
have much greater effect upon the 
personalities of the students con- 
cerned than is shown merely by their 
inability to meet certain arbitrary 
scholastic standards. 

Not only is the first-year college stu- 
dent an older adolescent facing the 
many problems common to that 
period of transition to adulthood, but 
also he is often a person in a com- 
pletely new culture, meeting new 
situations, and facing conflicting de- 
mands without help or guidance from 
others for the first time in his life. 
The habit patterns he forms in hand- 
ling these life situations become an 
integral part of his personality and 
comprise an important area of growth 
during this period. This study at- 
tempted to ascertain the effect of a 
handicap or a deficiency in English 
from such a point of view. Emotional 
and social adjustment were judged by 
scores on the various scales of the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory and 
by personal interviews. 

The principal findings regarding 
the social and emotional adjustment 
of the two groups as revealed by the 
scores on the Bernreuter and by the 
interviews were: 

1. There were significant differences 
between the means of the _first- 
semester deficient and non-deficient 
students in neurotic tendency, intro- 
version-extroversion, self-confidence, 
and sociability. These differences 
indicated that the first-semester defi- 
cient students were less neurotic and 
more evenly balanced emotionally 
than the first-semester non-deficient; 
more extroverted and less inclined to 
worry; more self-confident and better 
adjusted to their environment; and 
more sociable and gregarious. 

2. There were no significant differences 
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between the means of the students 
who had been in school three or five 
semesters. The largest critical ratio 
was only 1.19. The decrease in the 
differences between the first-semester 
groups, on the one hand, and the 
three- and five-semester groups, on 
the other, was caused almost entirely 
by changes in the mean scores of the 
non-deficient groups. The changes 
in the mean scores of these two non. 
deficient groups indicated that, as a 
group and according to the Bern. 
reuter Personality Inventory, they 
changed from emotionally unstable, 
introverted, self-conscious, and non. 
social students to a group of students 
who were more extroverted, more 
self-confident, and more sociable than 
college students as a group. 


3. The deficient students became less 


dominant, less confident, and _ less 








sociable as they remained in college, | 
as evidenced by changes in decile | 


distributions of the first-semester and 
the third- and fifth-semester deficient 
groups. 


4. On the neurotic-tendency scale (B1-N), 


a larger percentage (30 per cent) of 
the first-semester non-deficient stu- 
dents ranked in the highest two 
deciles than the deficient (8 per cent), 
whereas a larger percentage (32 per 
cent) of the deficient students ranked 
in the lowest two deciles compared 
with 6 per cent of the non-deficient. 
Thus, by analyzing the distribution 
of members in the extreme deciles, the 
first-semester non-deficient students 
seem to be relatively neurotic, and 
the first-semester deficient students 
relatively stable emotionally. 

5. The same tendency found for the 
neurotic-tendency scale was found 
for the introversion-extroversion scale 
(B3-1), with the first-semester non- 
deficient students being introverted 
and the deficient students being 
extroverted. 

6. No significant difference was found 
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in the percentage distribution in the 
extreme deciles on the self-sufficiency 
scale (B2-S). 


7.A larger percentage of the 1942 


deficient ranked in the upper two 
deciles on the dominance-submission 
scale (B4-D) than of the 1942 non- 
deficient, indicating the deficient to be 
more dominant. However, a larger 
percentage of the 1940-41 non-deficient 
ranked in these two deciles than of 
the 1940-41 deficient. The deficient 
students who remain in college three 
semesters or more become less domi- 
nant, and the non-deficient students 
who remain in college become more 
dominant, as evidenced by the per- 
centage distribution of their members 
in the extreme deciles. 


.Forty-one per cent of the first- 


semester non-deficient students ranked 
in the upper two deciles on the self- 
confidence scale (F1-C), indicating 
extreme self-consciousness. Only 2 
per cent of this group ranked in the 
lowest two deciles, compared with 
18 per cent of the non-deficient. Of 
the 1940-41 group, however, only Io 
per cent of the non-deficient ranked in 
the upper two deciles, compared with 
28 per cent of the deficient. In other 
words, the relative position of the two 
groups was found to be reversed after 
three semesters. Twenty-two per cent 
of the 1940-41 deficient ranked in the 
lowest two deciles, indicating the 
development of wholesome self-con- 
fidence. The percentage of deficient 
students in these lowest two deciles 
decreased from 18 to 10, indicating 
some degree of loss of self-confidence. 


.The reversal of relative positions 


which has just been noted for the 
other scales was also found to be 
true of the sociability scales (F2-S). 
A larger percentage of the 1942 
deficient students than of the non- 
deficient were in the lowest two 
deciles, and vice versa for the upper 
two deciles. Low scores indicate 
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sociability; high scores, a non-social 
and solitary nature. The 1940-41 
deficient group, in contrast to the 1942 
group, had a smaller percentage of its 
members in the lowest two deciles and 
a larger percentage in the upper two 
than the non-deficient. 

10. No significant difference in the atti- 
tudes of the deficient and non- 
deficient students toward the univer- 
sity as a whole or to various subjects 
in particular was found. On the whole, 
the attitudes were markedly favor- 
able, indicating no deep-seated antag- 
onisms because of the English defi- 
ciency and resulting relatively poor 
scholastic work. 

11. More of the first-semester deficient 
students were found to be participat- 
ing in group activities than first- 
semester non-deficient students. The 
same percentage from each of the 
three- and five-semester groups was 
participating in these activities. Sim- 
ilarly, a larger percentage of the first- 
semester deficient students than of the 
first-semester non-deficient said they 
attended meetings regularly, took an 
active part in meetings, and held 
positions of leadership in the group. 

12. No difference was found between the 
deficient and non-deficient students 
with regard to dates, dances, and 
shows; vocational choice; person or 
agency named as most helpful in 
meeting special problems; student’s 
own estimation or evaluation of his 
adjustment; personal or family prob- 
lems; part-time employment; leaving 
the campus on week ends; activities in 
high school; hobbies, past or present; 
student’s idea or conception of a 
successful college student; and health. 


The preceding findings regarding 
comparative social and emotional 
adjustment seem to have implica- 
tions, particularly for counseling. The 
general picture revealed by the Bern- 
reuter scores shows first-semester 
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deficient students as calm, confident, 
well-adjusted individuals, and the 
first-semester non-deficient students 
as worried, lacking in confidence, and 
less sociable. It is difficult to general- 
ize from these facts. 

Since many individual factors are 
involved, the data must be inter- 
preted in the light of each individual’s 
unique and distinguishing character- 
istics. Undoubtedly, some of the 
deficient students need to be aroused 
to greater academic concern and effort 
with particular attention to achieving 
a level commensurate with their 
ability. Some of the non-deficient, 
anxious, retiring students need to be 
reassured, their goals defined in a 
broader light than that of mere schol- 
arship, and remedial work for social 
and emotional adjustment undertaken. 

A corollary of the implication just 
stated is a necessity for counselors to 
assist students in defining, early in 
their college career, their general and 
specific goals. For a deficient student 
who desires to graduate from college, 
the immediate goal of overcoming a 
tool-subject deficiency may be more 
important than any other. Yet, the 
data regarding participation in social 
activities revealed a general attitude 
which stifles any attempt on the part 
of many students to remove individ- 
ual deficiencies, and which creates a 
feeling that a student is “different” or 
has something wrong with him if he 
takes special remedial work or con- 
sciously devotes extra time under 
a planned program upon certain 
subjects. 

A third implication of the data 
regarding social and emotional adjust- 
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ment is that the extensive participa 
tion in group activities by deficient 
students is harmful to their general 
college adjustment, but that the lack 
of such participation is not harmful 
to the general adjustment of the 
non-deficient students. The data seem 
to bear out the often repeated advice 
that the surest way to successful 
adjustment in college is to make satis. 
factory marks the first year. The 
same data also indicate that many 
students need special assistance to 
follow such advice. 

A fourth implication, and one which 
suggests a need for a change from 
present procedure, is that present 
methods contribute to the formation 
in some students of habits of letting 
their work go undone or doing just 
enough to receive passing marks, 
This interpretation is suggested by 
the fact that the deficient students feel 
they have extra time to devote to 
activities in spite of the fact that 
their scholarship is below that ex- 
pected of them. Other data support 
this interpretation also. 

Another implication of the study, 
and one which underlies the entire 
area of college adjustment, is that the 
best possible teachers should be se- 
lected to teach freshman English 
composition. This significant implica- 
tion is based upon the clearly revealed 
need of many students for special 
intensive remedial work in English, 
the student’s need of overcoming an 
English deficiency early in his college 
career, and the need for creating in 
the student a desire to overcome his 
deficiency. Such needs can be filled 
only by capable, interested instructors. 
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Iw THe will of Francis S. Kosmerl, 
author, lawyer, and authority on 
Roman law, Northwestern University 
and the University of Chicago have 
each received a bequest of $360,185. 


More than $70,000 for scholarships, 
prizes, and grants-in-aid for the cur- 
rent academic year has been allocated 
by Pomona College. This is the 
largest fund ever given by the College 
for this purpose. The allotment was 
made because of the decrease in the 
number of veterans enrolled and the 
consequent need for financial assist- 
ance to students. 


Beurevinc German to be the best 
language tool of the scientist, 47 per 
cent of the students enrolled in 
modern-language courses at Marietta 
College since 1946 have taken Ger- 
man. Next in popularity were Span- 
ish, with 27 per cent, and French, with 
Russian and Italian 
drew small enrollments. 


Tae National Council of Teachers of 
English will meet in Buffalo, Novem- 
ber 24-26, for their thirty-ninth 


| convention. The theme for this meet- 


ing will be “English for Every Stu- 
Full particulars may be 
obtained from Western New York 
Teachers of English, 733 City Hall, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 


} Tur first Negro student in its history 


will be admitted to the St. Louis 
University School of Medicine this 
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fall. Another Negro student was 
accepted last year but failed to enroll. 
The 1949 class will also include two 
women, bringing to four the number 
of women attending the School of 
Medicine. The class of 125 was 
accepted from more than four thou- 
sand applicants for admission. 


Seventeen engineering institutes of 
three to five days each will be held at 
the University of Wisconsin during 
the current academic year. The pur- 
pose of these is to bring engineers and 
technical men abreast of develop- 
ments in their specialized fields. 
Enrollment will be limited to thirty- 
five in each institute. Inquiries should 
be addressed to H. E. Pulver. 


Ox conprrion that gifts or pledges 
from others will guarantee $5,000,000 
by July 1, 1950, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has pledged $5,000,000 toward 
the $20,000,000 needed by the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. This gift is for the 
construction and partial endowment 
of a classroom building, which would 
be dedicated to the memory of the 
late Senator Nelson W. Aldrich of 
Rhode Island. 


Acccorpine to a recent study by the 
John Price Jones Company, Inc., 
between July 1, 1948, and June 30, 
1949, there were published records of 
87 gifts of $500,000 and over for 
philanthropic purposes made in this 
country, bringing the total to 
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$173,547,770- The recipients of the 


gifts and the amounts given are listed 
as follows: educational institutions, 
$120,670,144; health organizations, 
$26,558,626; fine-arts institutions, 
$9,785,000; organized  social-work 
agencies, $7,966,000; religious organ- 
izations, $4,818,000; foreign-relief 
agencies, $3,150,000; and recreational 
agencies, $600,000. 


A BEQUEST of $551,000 has been 
received by Princeton University from 
the estate of Lillian Cooper Cane, of 
Jersey City, to establish a scholarship 
fund which will carry out the desire 
of the donor’s husband to provide 
high-school graduates with a college 
education which would otherwise be 
denied them. 


Tue second annual report of the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, covering the calen- 
dar year 1948, shows that the number 
of paid employees has increased from 
28 to 50. In addition to teaching and 
service activities, the Center was 
concerned with more than 20 research 
projects in five areas: economic be- 
havior, human relations and social 
organization, political attitudes and 
behavior, mass communication, and 
research methods. 


A recent survey at New Jersey 
College for Women showed that half 
of last year’s graduating class received 
degrees in the same subjects in which 
they expressed interest the first day 
of their freshman year. Only 25 per 
cent of the 243 Seniors in the survey 
changed their major fields of study, 
while the other quarter did not decide 
on a field of specialization until after 
their freshman year. Of the 60 stu- 
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dents who switched their majors, 4) 
made drastic changes and 17 stayed 
within their original field of general 
interest. 


Rapio courses at the University of 
Bridgeport which were instituted last 
semester will be modified this fall to 


include preliminary work in television, | 
The basic courses in station operation | 


and in program production are to be 


combined into one course aimed at | 
preparation for radio work in 1952 | 


and thereafter. The course in writing 
for radio is being changed to writing 
for radio and television and will in- 
clude preparation of commercial copy, 
musical continuity, the news broad- 
cast, and the drama. In addition, a 
new course will be offered—television 
survey—which will be an introduction 


to the techniques of television pro- 


graming and production. 


Accorpinc to a study recently 
completed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, 





jobs in engineering—the nation’s third | 


largest profession, and one of its 
fastest-growing—may increase by as 
many as one hundred thousand in the 
next ten or twelve years to a total of 
about four hundred fifty thousand. 
Engineering-school enrollments are 
now so high, however, that many of 
the graduates of the next four years 
may be unable to find engineering 
jobs, although their training may 
help them get administrative, sales, or 
other positions in industry. 


Tue School of Business and Civic 
Administration of City College of the 
City of New York is inaugurating a 
work-study program for Seniors spe- 
cializing in foreign trade. In addition 
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to attending regular classes, students 
will work twenty hours a week in 
banks, customhouse brokerages, im- 
porting and exporting firms, shipping 
concerns, and international manu- 
facturing corporations. They will re- 
ceive credit for their work experience 
toward a Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration degree and be rated by their 
employers on their practical ability 
and personality. Admission to the 
program will be limited to fifteen 
students for the first term; those 
admitted must be approved by a 
screening committee consisting of 
executives prominent in the field of 
foreign trade. 


Accorpinc to a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Office of Education, 
colleges and universities in the 
United States conferred approximately 


_ 430,000 degrees in the year ending 
| June 30, 1949. This is an all-time 


high, practically double the number 
granted in the pre-war peak year, 
1939-40. The total includes 375,000 
Bachelors’ or first professional de- 
grees, and 55,000 advanced degrees. 
Thirty-eight per cent more Bachelors’ 
or first professional degrees were 
granted in 1948-49 than in 1947-48. 
The number of Doctors’ degrees rose 
29 per cent over the preceding year, 
and the number of Masters’ degrees 
over 20 per cent. Fifty-two per cent 
| of all degrees granted during the year 
| were earned in private colleges and 
| universities. 


Derive the fiscal year ending June 
jo, Princeton University received a 
| total of $3,835,000 in gifts, grants, and 
| bequests. Of this sum, $598,551 was 
contributed by 11,702 alumni and 
friends to defray cost-of-living faculty 
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and administration salary increases, 
an amount described by President 
Dodds as exceeding any sum of money 
collected in the history of alumni cam- 
paigns for currently expendable funds. 


A cranrt of $50,000 in scholarships 
to be awarded to selected Freshmen 
entering Carleton College in 1949-50 
has been received from the George F. 
Baker Trust of New York. Individual 
grants will be made up to $1,200 a 
year for four years, varying according 
to the need of the applicant. Candi- 
dates will be selected on the basis of 
leadership as exhibited in extra- 
curricular and community activities, 
scholarship as evidenced by school 
record and results of College Entrance 
Examination Board tests, character, 
personality, and promise of future 
contribution to society. 


Srupy of television techniques will 
be incorporated in 25 professional 
training courses to be offered during 
the current academic year by the 
Columbia University School of Gen- 
eral Studies in co-operation with the 
National Broadcasting Company. The 
teachers will be recruited largely from 
the staff of the National Broadcasting 
Company, and the majority of courses 
will be given under working conditions 
in its studios in Radio City, New York. 


Taree professors, selected from nom- 
inees presented by more than 60 
colleges throughout the country, have 
been appointed visiting professors at 
Columbia College for the 1949-50 
academic year for the purpose of 
studying the Columbia plan in gen- 
eral education through actual par- 
ticipation in it. The successful appli- 
cants will come to Columbia under a 
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grant of $18,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Under 
conditions of the grant, they will be 
followed for several years by similar 
groups. 


A vew course in home management 
and practical nursing has been author- 
ized on a trial basis at the University 
of Minnesota School of Agriculture in 
co-operation with the School of Nurs- 
ing. The course has been designed to 
meet the need for nursing throughout 
the state, particularly in rural areas. 
The curriculum, covering an eighteen- 
month period, includes classroom in- 
struction and supervised practical 
experience in the school of agricul- 
ture, the University hospitals, and 
small hospitals in rural communities. 
In addition, students will take part in 
campus activities which promote lead- 
ership, such as music, dramatics, and 
athletics, in further preparation for an 
active part in community affairs. 
Graduates will receive a certificate in 
home management and practical nurs- 
ing and will be eligible to take the 
state board examination for licensure 
as practical nurses. 


Pouicy for the administration of a 
series of examinations to test aptitude 
and achievement of students who have 
finished the first two years of college 
work is being developed by a commit- 
tee sponsored jointly by the College 
Entrance Examination Board and the 
American Council on Education. The 
decision to establish a nationally 
standardized program of fourteenth- 
grade examinations was made last 
February by representatives of senior 
colleges, junior colleges, educational 
associations, the Educational Testing 
Service, and the United States Office 
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of Education. The primary purpose , 


of the examinations will be to facil. 
tate transfer of students from junior 
colleges to senior colleges, but they 


will have other uses, including 


guidance. 


A new type of postgraduate pro. 
gram for training experts in industrial 
health has been announced by the 
Harvard University School of Public 
Health. The program, starting in 


September, will have courses in plan. 


ning, organizing, and directing the 
health services of industrial com. 
panies, whole industries, and groups 
of companies and employees. It will 
be divided into three major fields, 
The first, Industrial Medicine, will 
include basic problems in industrial 
hygiene, industrial organization, and 
human problems on education in in- 
dustry. The second, Environmental 
Hygiene, includes human_ ecology, 
environmental physiology, principles 
of sanitation, and the control of indus- 
trial hazards. The third, Public 
Health, will comprise principles of 
epidemiology, principles of biostatis 
tics, and development of medical and 
community organization for health 
service. Successful candidates will be 








awarded the newly established degree | 


of Master of Industrial Health. The 
courses will be open to all qualified 
physicians, but preference will be 
given to individuals who have had 
experience in industrial medicine and 
who wish to broaden their effective- 
ness by postgraduate training in the 
field of industrial health. 


Donrine recent years higher educa- 
tion in the British colonies has been 
the subject of extensive study by the 
government of the United Kingdom. 
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As a result, plans have been made for 
the development of new universities 
and university colleges and the exten- 
sion of existing facilities. The work of 
implementing these plans has already 
begun. Steps are to be taken to 
restore the university at Hong Kong 
to its 1940 status by 1952. A univer- 
sity is to be developed in Malaya by 
the amalgamation of Raffles College 
and the King Edward VII College of 
Medicine at Singapore. Makerere 
College in Uganda is rapidly develop- 
ing the status of a university college 
and the revision of its constitution is 
under way. University colleges will 
be opened in Nigeria and on the Gold 
Coast. The future of Fourah Bay 
college in Sierra Leone, an old college 
affiliated with the University of Dur- 
ham, is still under discussion. A uni- 
versity college has been established in 
Jamaica. The long-established uni- 
versity at Malta is undergoing devel- 
opment under a new long-term plan. 
The financial allocation to these and 
other educational institutions under 
theColonial Development and Welfare 
Act has been increased to £6,500,000. 


Accorvinc to Education for One 
World, a booklet recently published 
by the Institute of International 
Education, foreign students in the 
United States in 1948-49 numbered 
26,759, as compared with 21,000 in 
1947-48 and slightly over 16,000 in 
1946-47. The students this year came 
from 151 countries and dependencies. 
They are studying in 1,115 colleges, 
universities, and technical schools in 
all the 48 states, Alaska, the Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. They 
tepresent 152 different faiths and, as 
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well as adherents of all the more 
widely known religions, include Zoro- 
astrians, Jainists, Sikhs, Chaldeans, 
and Anthroposophists. Men outnum- 
ber women three to one. The youngest 
student is sixteen and the oldest sixty- 
eight, the average being twenty-five. 


Tue Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
incorporated last March under the 
auspices of ten midwestern universi- 
ties, “sets a new pattern in inter- 
university co-operation, and will, 
without question, increase the research 
strength of the Middle-Western insti- 
tutions,” in the opinion of Ernest 
Cadman Colwell, president of the 
University of Chicago and chairman 
of the executive board of directors. 

Its establishment will obviate the 
necessity of “building a new library 
every twenty-five years in order to 
keep a research university going.” 
Moreover, by furnishing a substantial 
increase in the number of books and 
periodicals easily accessible to the 
member institutions, it should pro- 
mote “efficient co-operation in plan- 
ning research programs throughout 
the Middle West.” 

A non-profit corporation, the Cen- 
ter was established with a $750,000 
grant from Carnegie Corporation and 
a $250,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. It is to be housed in a 
six-story building on the campus of 
the University of Chicago. The mem- 
ber institutions of the Center are the 
Universities of Chicago, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, and Minnesota, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Michigan 
State College, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Purdue University, and the State 
University of Iowa. 
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- Editorial-Comments 





Academic Freedom 
LARGE portion of this issue of 


the JourNaAL is devoted to a 

discussion of academic free- 
dom. Our readers will recall that, at 
its first meeting last May, the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board recommended 
that major areas of controversy in 
higher education be defined and that 
contributions representing different 
points of view with respect to them be 
published. Academic freedom was 
one of the areas recommended for 
such treatment. 

“The Citizen’s Stake in Academic 
Freedom,” by Mr. Wright, was orig- 
inally given as an address at a meeting 
sponsored jointly by the Ohio State 
University Chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors 
and the Conference Committee of the 
Teaching Staff of that university. 
We were fortunate in securing the 
right to publish it. Copies of Mr. 
Wright’s paper were sent to a number 
of persons who were asked to prepare 
short articles to become part of the 
present symposium; Miss Warren, 
Msgr. Ryan, and President Stoke 
accepted the invitation. 

Few would question the importance 
of academic freedom. Until the recent 
controversy over the dismissal of 
Communist professors at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, some persons 
may have thought that there was 
nothing new to be said on the sub- 
ject; they can hardly believe this now. 
Moreover, the present articles offer 
further refutation of any such view. 
For example, Mr. Wright shows the 
necessity of free universities for devel- 


i) 


oping the kind of world community 
in which the great problems that con. 
front mankind can be solved. Presj- 
dent Stoke argues that academic 
freedom does not exist in a vacuum 
but can exist only in a culture in 
which “freedom in general is an 
object of value and care.” Msgr, 
Ryan, differing sharply with Mr, 
Wright’s concept of truth as not fixed 
or final but continuously in process of 
creation, emphasizes “the central and 
basic position of veracity” and the 
“malice of mendacity,” in the prob. 
lem of academic freedom. Miss War- 
ren believes that any college that is 
not called “Red” by some people “is 
probably dead on its feet”; that one 
of our greatest needs is faculty mem- 
bers whose teaching is sufficiently 
trenchant and stimulating to arouse 
controversy. These and numerous 
other points made by our contributors 
prove that, as Mr. Stoke says, “Aca- 
demic freedom is still an unexhausted 
subject.” 

Our authors would be the first to 
say that they have not exhausted the 
subject, but have only touched upon 
some of its many phases. We invite 
comment from our readers on the 
subject in general and on what our 
contributors have said in particular. 


R. H. E. 


A Community of Scholars 


INCE this issue of the JouRNal 
is largely devoted to the ques- 
tion of academic freedom, it 
seems appropriate to point out one 
consideration that seems to have been 
pretty much ignored in discussions of 
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the dismissals at the University of 
Washington. This point was brought 
sharply to the attention of the writer 
in a conversation with a member of 
the faculty of that university a few 
weeks after the case had been decided 
and while the controversy throughout 
the country was at its height. 

This professor, an able and liberal 
member of one of the humanities 
departments of the University, had 
originally been a defender of the 
accused professors and had signed a 
petition in their behalf addressed to 
the university authorities. As the 
hearing and the public discussion con- 
tinued, as he learned more and thought 
more about the obligations that a 
Communist Party member assumes, 
he lost confidence in the integrity of 
the accused men. While none of them 
was a member of his department, he 
knew that if they were retained on the 
faculty he would necessarily have 
various dealings with them as col- 
leagues. And he knew that he could 
not work with them without suspicion 
and uneasiness. Hence, he very re- 
luctantly, but none the less definitely, 
came to the conclusion that the Uni- 
versity was justified in the dismissals. 

This professor has placed his finger 
on an important matter. A professor 
is not a mere scholar and teacher in 
some field such as economics, philos- 
ophy, or biology; he is also a member 
of the faculty. He speaks and votes 
in faculty meetings; he serves on 
committees. In these and other ways, 
he has a part in the determination and 
execution of policy. 

In short, a university faculty is not 
a mere aggregation of scholars; it is a 
community of scholars. Regardless 
of his capability or his diligence, any 
one who is guilty of acts which justify 
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lack of confidence in his integrity is 
not fit for membership in it. 
R. H. E. 


A President’s Views on Educational 
Administration 


The writer finds it difficult to 
believe that two of the three groups 
in an institution of higher learning— 
the administration and the faculty— 
often work at cross-purposes to the 
extent that many would have us 
believe. The fact that this opinion 
exists, however, suggests the value of 
presenting the practical principles of 
effective administration conveyed in 
this letter. 

The first basic principle of admin- 
istration in a university is to be demo- 
cratic in arriving at policies and in car- 
rying out procedures. So to administer 
a collegiate institution requires a high 
regard for human personality, a belief 
in a rule of the majority, and respect 
for minority opinion. It requires a 
great faith in the individual and a 
significant regard for freedom. Demo- 
cratic administration of an institu- 
tion necessitates the activity and col- 
lective planning of students and 
faculty—the functioning of numerous 
committees. It is essential that many 
policies be suggested by students and 
members of the staff. The president 
must keep open avenues for students 
and teachers to exchange ideas among 
themselves and among groups. These 
channels must be so clear that any 
member of the student body or of the 
staff may have access to the president 
and to other administrative officials. 

Of necessity, some policies which 
the president must put into effect 
emanate from the governing board or 
state officials. Such policies should be 
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presented to the faculty by the presi- 
dent or his representative in order 
that they may get the information 
officially rather than through the 
newspaper. 

A second principle of effective ad- 
ministration is co-operative effort. To 
apply the principle requires that an 
administrator seek the views of the 
faculty on many matters, that he 
seriously consider the recommenda- 
tions of committees, that he respect 
the position of the deans and heads of 
departments in matters which ordi- 
narily come under the control of these 
officers. For example, in the employ- 
ing, promoting, and dismissing of 
faculty members, he will work closely 
with those concerned. He will en- 
courage open discussions of university 
policies and procedures. He will 
endeavor to develop an attitude of 
co-operation among colleges, depart- 
ments, and schools on the cam- 
pus. Faculty meetings, administrative 
councils, and the student senate pro- 
vide fertile soil for developing co- 
operative action. 

A third principle which is of the 
utmost importance is the encourage- 
ment of creativeness on the part of 
staff members. One way to assure the 
growth of the faculty member is to 
recognize and encourage the initiative 
and creativeness of individuals. The 
university president and other admin- 
istrators should welcome the ideas 
and suggestions of faculty members. 
They should encourage the individual 
teacher to test new methods of teach- 
ing, to engage in research, and to 
participate in activities which further 
his growth. 

While 


effective administration 


should be democratic, co-operative, 
and creative, it must also be scientific 
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if the program is to be maintained on 
a high level of performance. This 
principle involves personnel, curricu- 
lum, teaching, teaching materials—in 
fact the entire area of university 
activities. Scientific administration js 
objective and based on the best avail- 
able evidence. The university admin- 
istrator who applies this principle 
wants the best teaching materials for 
the faculty. He strives to develop a 
program of student admission and 
counseling that is in accord with the 
best practices. He encourages the 
instructional staff to study the pur- 
poses of the institution, of their 
college, and of their department. He 
brings experts to the campus to assist 
the faculty in improving their meth- 
ods of teaching and counseling. To be 
scientific, the administrator should 
encourage the best teaching practices 
and institutional organization. 

The skeptical reader may say it 
sounds all right but it will not work, 
that it can end only in confusion, 
indecision, and chaos. He may think 
that faculty members cannot be 
changed and, furthermore, that a 
school has no responsibility for in- 
service education. To these criticisms 
the answers are that the practice of 
these principles will not necessarily 
plunge the institution into a state of 
doubt and bewilderment. Thorough- 
ness and decision are just as impor- 
tant to democratic administration as 
they are to the dictatorial, but deci- 
sions are reached through a different 
procedure. To claim that teachers 
cannot be changed is to repudiate the 
whole theory of education. Teachers, 
like members of other professions, are 
not entirely competent to practice 
their profession upon the date of 

[Continued on page 392] 
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Vivid Pictures of American Life 


Aut Our YEARS: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
or Ropert Morss Lovett. New York: 
Viking Press, 1948. x+373 pp. $3.75. 
The life of a professor of English, it 

might be supposed, would not be likely to 
offer very promising material for an auto- 
biography. Yet Mr. Lovett’s book is one 
of the liveliest and most readable per- 
sonal narratives of recent years. This is 
partly because of the variety of his 
activities; though his main occupation 
has been teaching, he has had two related 
careers outside academic walls, one as a 
journalist and the other as an advocate 
of social and economic reform. For more 
than forty years he was a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago; for 
nearly twenty of those years he was 
either an editor or a regular contributor 
of the New Republic. From 1917 on, he 
devoted an increasing portion of his 
energy and thought to a multitude of 
liberal or radical causes. 

His three careers gave him an extraor- 
dinarily wide ek of friends and 
acquaintances in various walks of life. 
The book abounds in sketches and anec- 
dotes of persons as far apart as President 
Eliot and John L. Lewis, William Vaughn 
Moody and Secretary Ickes, Jane Addams 
and Amy Lowell. But the principal 
reasons for its success are to be found in 
the author’s point of view and in his 
style. He never takes himself too seri- 
ously, even as a reformer: he is able to 
look at himself objectively, and to laugh 
at his own inconsistencies and errors. He 
seldom or never seems to be posing. His 
style is clear, easy, and informal, but 
finished and pointed with a kind of 
conversational wit. His dominant motive 
seems to have been not to justify himself 
or even to draw his own portrait, but to 
entertain the reader, and incidentally 
now and then to enlighten him. 

In spite of his clarity of style and 


‘apparent frankness, however, Mr. Lov- 


ett’s self-portrait remains rather enig- 
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matic. Early in his career he wrote to 
Robert Herrick: “I confess that I haven’t 
the least scrap of enthusiasm left for the 
teaching of literature” (page 90). He 
regretted that he had not gone into his- 
tory: he quotes George Sherburn as telling 
him, “You don’t teach literature; you 
teach history and sociology with litera- 
ture as a side line” (page 93). One is 
tempted to think that he had no very 
keen sensitiveness to imaginative values 
when he remarks: “I like to read King 
Lear as having a reference to King James’ 
proclivity for giving away the royal 
demesne to his tes Me (page 94). He 
is constantly running away from the 
classroom to travel abroad, or to work for 
the abolition of capital punishment, or to 
defend Sacco and Vanes or the Hindu 
revolutionaries who had sought refuge in 
this country. Yet he can say on the last 
page of the book, “My happiest hours 
ad been spent in the classroom and 
lecture hall. . . . Above all else, I have 
been a teacher” (page 337). His favorite 
poems make an odd trio: Gray’s Elegy, 
Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat, and Eliot’s The 
Waste Land. 1 suspect that he likes the 
first and the last for their social signifi- 
cance, and the Rudaiyat as a sort of 
escape into Epicureanism. 
Fundamentally, I imagine, he is a 
rather naive extrovert who has no very 
deep interest in literature or art; he 
naturally prefers life in the raw. His 
hatred of injustice, his warm and pro- 
found sympathy with the suffering and 
the oppressed, are in the best American 
tradition. But as Secretary Ickes indi- 
cated in his admirable defense of Mr. 
Lovett to Congress, he combines these 
fine qualities with a curious innocence of 
mind. To this, Mr. Ickes attributed his 
readiness to join any group, whatever its 
make-up, which seemed to him to be 
working for a worthy objective. A more 
suggestive bit of evidence is his endorse- 
ment of a remark that “social solidarity 
will increasingly supply incentives to 
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action and give values to living and 
animate an art of the future from which 
God and nature have disappeared” (page 
732). This is a perfect example of what 
rving Babbitt used to call the “irides- 
cent dream” of the humanitarians. But 
it would be unreasonable to demand 
depth of thought from a book which 
presents so vivid a series of pictures of 
American life. 
Homer E. WoopsripGE 
Wesleyan University 


Sorely Needed 


SoctaL ScIENCE IN GENERAL EpucaTION, 
edited by Earl J. McGrath. Dubuque, 
lowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1948. 
Vili+286 pp. $2.50. 

ScIENCE IN GENERAL EpucaTIONn, edited 
by Earl J. McGrath. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1948. 400 pp. 
$3.25. 

These are both “tool” books of incal- 
culable value to the faculty group which is 
exploring curricular changes and seeking 
descriptions of recent experiments. The 
social-science volume includes chapters 
setting forth the programs of twenty 
institutions, revealing a_ considerable 
variety of policies and slants. These dif- 
ferences are important and interesting, 
and what bases or criteria one should 
employ for preferring one to another are 
not readily apparent. In terms of ulti- 
mate objectives, however, there is an 
underlying unity which seems to me to be 
definitely encouraging. 

Mr. McGrath’s own concluding essay 
of interpretation and summary is excel- 
lent, showing both an encyclopedic and a 
philosophic grasp of the general-education 
approach. He makes it clear that we do 
not have all the answers, but rather 
agreement upon a direction. And not the 
least of the values of this kind of com- 
pendium is the re-enforcement it supplies 
to the need for revamping our programs 
of college teacher training. “Few teach- 


ers,” he concludes, “come from the 


graduate school prepared for this type of 
teaching,” and this lack “is matched by 
a paucity of teaching materials.” In spite 
of these two major reservations, a growing 
and a hopeful movement is here described; 
and no institution should attempt to 
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launch into the labors of curricular 
reform without studying this volume. 

The same statement can be made 
regarding the enlightening volume re. 
counting experiments in college science 
teaching. By common consent, this field 
has presented graver problems than those 
of the social studies, and the tested exper- 
iments and agreed methods have also 
been fewer. But the best that is known 
and has been tried is here presented, so 
that no other book has comparable value 
upon this thorny topic. 

All the same conclusions which the 
editor drew in the other study, he can also 
draw here, including pre-eminently the 
difficulty of teacher training and the 
paucity of teaching materials. It leaves 
me a little melancholy to realize that in 
what we today believe to be two vital 
areas of human knowledge and effort, the 
number of those equipped to tackle 
instruction in the light of this general- 
education orientation is so discouragingly 
small. 

In addition to being curricular source 
books of unique value, these two studies 
are by way of supplying a powerful brief 
for long-overdue reform in college teacher 
education. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


A Comprehensive Reference Book 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN 
THE Unirep Srates, by Alvin W. John- 
son and Frank H. Yost. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1948. vit+279 pp. $4.50. 

This book is based on Mr. Johnson’s 
earlier work, The Legal Status of Church- 
State Relationships in the United States. It 
contains, however, much new material, 
and represents a comprehensive and intel- 
ligently put together reference work on 
the present legal status of church-state 
relationships. 

The authors speak clearly and cogently 
from the point of view of those “free 
churches” which regard the radical separa- 
tion of religion from politics as best for 
both. As they show, the principle they 
espouse has the weight of American tradi- 
tion behind it: the great classics in the 
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history of the separation of Church and 
State are most of them American; and 
the continuing trend of judicial decisions 
in this country “points definitely to the 
conclusion that if the government is to 
provide the greatest benefits and privi- 
leges that a state can offer to its citizens, 
it must maintain a complete separation 
of church and state” (page 258). This 
principle, which was made binding upon 
the Federal Government by the First 
Amendment, has been recently extended 
to the states by a growing body of 
judicial interpretations of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Nevertheless, the application of this 
well-established principle requires both 
vigilance and discrimination. It is worth 
remembering that, with the exception of 
the so-called ‘free churches,” the major- 
ity of Christian sects still officially 
espouse the theory that Church and State 
are connected as the body is to the soul. 
The authors have a long and unpleasant 
story to tell of attempts, mainly in the 
field of education, to combat “godless- 
ness,” which is apparently synonymous 
with the refusal to use public funds to 
promote the interests of any particular 
religion. Interestingly enough, these 
attempts have become numerous only in 
the present century; their melodramatic 
culmination was in the joint resolution 
presented to Congress in 1947 by Senator 
Capper and Representative Graham, 
which proposed to amend the preamble 
to the Constitution as follows: “We, the 
People of the United States, devoutly 
recognizing the authority and law of 
Jesus Christ, the saviour and king of 
nations...” (page 31). The recent 
controversy between Cardinal Spellman 
and Mrs. Roosevelt thus has a consid- 
erable background, and Cardinal Spell- 
man’s position is not restricted to the 
Roman Catholic Church, though it is 
undoubtedly most strongly urged by 
that Church. 

The most recent attempts “to restore 
God to the Constitution” probably spring 
in part from the not inexplicable impulse 
to make ourselves look as different as pos- 
sible from the militantly atheist commun- 
ist states. But they commit the cardinal 
fallacy of failing to distinguish between 
neutrality or even indifference toward 
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religion on the part of secular authorities 
and “godlessness” or “atheism.” The 
officially atheist state is not, after all, 
indifferent to religion. The uncom- 
fortable question for those who would 
demand an official opinion in religious 
matters from the state is whether, in the 
process, they make themselves more, or 
less, like those they oppose. 

CHARLES FRANKEL 

Columbia University 


Library Activities 
THe LiBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER IN 

GENERAL Epvucation, dy B. Lamar 

Johnson and Eloise Lindstrom. Chicago: 

American Library Association, 1948. 

xi+69 pp. $2.00. 

This book, precisely subtitled 4 Report 
of Library-Instructional Activities at 
Stephens College, propounds a dubious 
conception of a 7B wn library, while its 
constructive suggestions are a repetition 
of well-established library ideals. The 
Stephens idea of making teachers out of 
librarians is more sound than the con- 
struction of their curriculum from wom- 
en’s diaries. The Stephens practice of 
utilizing their male librarian as dean is 
questionable but appears workable there, 
as the dean presents this report as co- 
editor. The implied position of the 
library and its educational function at 
Stephens would appear to leave much 
to be desired. 

The specific suggestions in this book 
for improved relations between the stu- 
dent and the library are not novel, but 
their repetition can only be applauded. 
For example, introductory lectures, as- 
signments, and examinations on the 
library as part of a survey course have 
long been accepted techniques. Tours of 
the library for new students and visits by 
professors and their classes to specific 
materials in the library have from time 
immemorial been recognized as excellent 
means of acquainting students with the 
library. Readers’ advisers and reference 
librarians to aid the student in his search 
for pertinent materials are as firmly 
established as the library profession. 

Stephens College’s conception of libra- 
rians who spend some of their time 
teaching is theoretically good but in 
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practice it may mean divided loyalty and 
split interests. Consequently, the indi- 
vidual will probably be selected for facil- 
ity in one field or the other, and it does 
not necessarily follow that he will have 
any aptitude at all for the secondary pur- 
suit. This may result in pushing poor 
teachers toward library work in which 
they may be even more uncomfortable 
and inept. The divided attention of the 
librarian who is also dean is likely to 
result in left-handed administration for 
the library and a consequent slighting of 
its necessities. An orphan library, lacking 
the direction of an administrator’s pri- 
mary concern, is soon debilitated by a 
drop in the morale of library personnel. 

As the librarian’s energy is divided 
between teaching and the library, so the 
library at Stephen’s is scattered over the 
campus. The various divisional libraries 
are adjuncts of the classroom, although 
centrally administered. This separation 
of a library into a minimum of six depart- 
mental collections emphasizes the divi- 
sions of knowledge and is not consistent 
with the current conception of general 
education. Such a spreading of the hold- 
ings of a library devitalizes it as an edu- 
cational force and is characteristic of a 
willingness to chase the will-o’-the-wisp 
of an easy education. 

The emphasis on audio-visual materials 
as library holdings is suspicious. Libra- 
ries should deal in such supplementary 
materials, but a sane proportion is lost 
when the yearly expenditure for film rent 
is more than half that spent for the pur- 
chasing of books. A single course that 
uses seventeen different kinds of audio- 
visual material all regarded as legitimate 
library equipment, is nearer to musical 
chairs than to a college course, in which 
books are customarily regarded as pri- 
mary source material. “Realia,” a term 
usually reserved for teaching on the 
secondary level, is mentioned as a college- 
library preoccupation, although not one 
of the seventeen types referred to pre- 
viously. There is grave danger that the 
books may be relegated to what amounts 
to a drug-store book display. In consid- 
ering a college in which the dean boasts 
that a student could attend for twenty- 
five years, carrying normal load, without 
repeating a single course, one is not 
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surprised to find the library scattered 
widely at experimental whim. One regrets 
deeply that the college library cannot at 
least provide a concentration of those 
books commonly considered necessary to 
educated people as a central core of 
knowledge at this college where, “despite 
the freedom of selection . . . more than 
four-fifths of the graduating students 
have had at least one course in humani- 
ties, social studies, and science” (page 3), 
Wyman W. Parker 
Kenyon College 


Many Suggestive Thoughts 


Eruics FOR THE Atomic AGE, by Anna 
Maria O'Neill. Boston: Meador Pub. 
lishing Company, 1948. 411 pp. $3.00. 
This is a plea for a co-operative atti- 

tude on the part of men. The preserva- 
tion of Western culture depends upon its 
being re-directed, and upon the estab. 
lishment of the priority of values over 
things. The concept of value is not 
clearly defined but is assumed to be an 
attitude which is focalized on something 
other than material possessions. Four 
aspects of the problem receive treatment: 
the psychological, the economic, the 
political, and the moral. Education has 
not succeeded in solving the problem, nor 
has psychology. The economic system 
has concentrated upon the production of 
material things but has not followed 
methods which carry its activity to the 
highest degree of efficiency. 

Political experiments have been made 
in the history of the past century and a 
half; the pragmatic Democracy of Amer- 
ica, the Fascist attempt of Italy, and the 
Communist experiment in Russia. In the 
course of the centuries, various “moral 
engineers” have made their suggestions. 
The Greeks undertook to co-ordinate 
human efforts by way of justice. John 
Dewey would achieve it by way of intelli- 
gence on the part of all citizens. Kant 
appealed to the sense of duty. Christianity 
appeals to love for mankind. 

Co-operation transformed the spirit of 
the Danish people. Toad Lane was 
Democracy’s first laboratory in England. 
The movement has had a century of honor- 
able growth. The confusion of today looks 
to a perfection of the co-operative spirit. 
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REVIEWS 


The work draws from fundamental 
sources and has many suggestive thoughts. 
It needs more thorough unity and less of 
the spirit of propaganda. The reference 
to the atomic age has no specific connec- 
tion with the discussion. Its problem is 
the problem of every age. 

ALBERT E. Avey 
Ohio State University 


An Incisive Analysis 
GENERAL EpuCATION IN THE SOCIAL 

Srupies, by Albert William Levi. Wash- 

ington, D.C.: American Council on 

Education, 1948. xx+336 pp. $3.50. 

This is one of a series of four volumes 
prepared by staff members of the Co- 
operative Study in General Education 
which was sponsored by the American 
Council on Education from 1939 to 1944. 
There were twenty-two colleges primarily 
engaged in the project, and the proposals 
of this volume grew out of the summer 
workshops, intercollegiate committees, 
and researches promoted by the Study. 
Other volumes in the series deal with the 
fields of humanities, natural science, and 
student personnel services. 

The volume on the social studies breaks 
naturally into four parts, the first dealing 
with the fundamental aims of social- 
studies instruction and implements for 
the purpose; the second and third, de- 
scribing the development and application 
of inventories to measure student atti- 
tudes, ability to think critically, and 
basic information; and the fourth, pre- 
senting a concrete proposal for a two-year 
college basic sorte adiaie program. 

At the outset of the volume the author 
makes it clear that social studies must 
not be content with merely passing on 
cultural traditions or the distilled find- 
ings of the various social-science disci- 
plines. Rather they must provide a 
genuine understanding of our society, 
clarify the conflict of values, provide 
adequate knowledge of social problems, 
enlarge social sensitivity, and prepare the 
individual for intelligent social action. In 
other words, effective citizenship in a 
democratic society is as much concerned 
with the beliefs and attitudes of students 
as with factual information. Students 
must recognize the folklore and preju- 
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dices with which they enter college and 
gain a concrete acquaintance with actual 
social conditions. 

It is recognized, however, that the 
definition and the measurement of these 

oals are both difficult and fundamental. 
ams the major portion of the volume 
is devoted to efforts of the Cooperative 
Study to develop an Inventory of Social 
Understanding and later an Inventory of 
Beliefs about Postwar Reconstruction. 
These instruments help to determine stu- 
dents’ attitudes on basic social issues, the 
consistency of their thinking, and the 
adequacy of their information. The in- 
struments were used in many of the 
co-operating colleges, and case studies 
from three of the institutions show that 
they were useful as pre-testing devices 
for informing the instructor of the kind 
of students in his class and the nature of 
their confusion, as well as for providing 
an excellent post-test to measure the 
impact of the course upon their thinking. 
Among other things the tests revealed 
that generally students have a weaker 
knowledge and greater conservatism con- 
cerning economic matters than concern- 
ing political, international, or social 
affairs. A complete item analysis of the 
Postwar Reconstruction Inventory is 
given in the Appendix. 

The final section sets forth a bold plan 
for a required two-year course in college 
social science as devised by a committee 
of seven social scientists from the co- 
operating colleges. The proposal, replete 
with topical suggestions, eee 
and even visual aids, combines beth the 
problem approach and historical analysis 
in an effort to give the student a realistic 
picture of contemporary society and the 
rdle which the conscientious citizen can 
play in its improvement. Consistent with 
the general thesis of the book, consider- 
able emphasis is placed upon field trips, 
fiction, motion pictures, and other devices 
for giving the student actual acquaint- 
ance with, and emotional sensitivity 
toward, the problems under discussion. 

Some readers will regret that there is 
so little demonstrated experience con- 
cerning the practical use of the inventory 
in counseling and instruction, and that 
the curriculum ewe are simply 
proposals which still await the refine- 
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ment of experience. Nevertheless, the 
book, particularly in parts one and four, 
is an incisive and provocative analysis of 
the function and possible character of the 
social studies in general education, and a 
distinct contribution to the field. 
Russet, M. Cooper 
University of Minnesota 


The Psychologist as a Citizen 


ROBERT H. SEASHORE 
[Continued from page 372] 


the investigators. We already have 
adequate means for planning a project, 
but these good ideas are unlikely to 
be acted upon until we secure a much 
more realistic method of communi- 
cating them to the public, who must 
vote upon and pay for their develop- 
ment. As one approach, Northwestern 
University is planning a summer 
symposium on motivation, in which 
we plan to bring together the theo- 
retical principles of motivation in 
psychology and the actual experience 
of public leaders in putting these into 
practice in various types of projects. 

A third problem is concerned with 
what can be done to improve com- 
munications to the ordinary taxpayer 
so that he appreciates: first, what 
he is getting for his money; second, 
what elections and voting “are all 
about”’; and third, why it is important 
for him to be a voting citizen. 
Finally, our civic leaders need to get a 
realistic appraisal of the relative value 
of the intellectual versus the practical 
political techniques of campaigning 
in securing public approval and 
putting plans into action. 

Will our research and teaching in 
social psychology meet these common 
problems of living together or will 
they stick to the safety of ivory 
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towers and discussions of bizarre 
cultures and missionary causes a long 


way from home? 
[Vol. XX, No. 5] 


The Truman Report and the 
Graduate Schools 


CHARLES W. JONES 
[Continued from page 759] 


the feet of masters. But with the col- 
lapse of scholarship abroad, a very 
considerable part of the world is look- 
ing to American universities for 
Ph.D.’s, and they hope that those 
universities will be true to their 
professions. Science is international 
and needs what help it can get, 
Truman Report or no. And I suspect 
that more than one impecunious little 
academy in this country will try to 
scrape pennies together to support a 
philosopher, so that love of knowledge 
may be preserved at home. 


UR graduate schools are all- 

enveloping. We now grant 
twenty degrees. Suppose we plan a 
course leading to a new degree. What 
part of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
are, according to the Commission, 
unnecessary: first, three years’ mini- 
mum residence; second, reading knowl- 
edge of two languages; third, a 
comprehensive examination; fourth, 
a dissertation? The Commission fa- 
vors retention of the first. It 
must surely favor the second, for it 
reiterates from chapter to chapter 
and volume to volume the need for 
understanding international affairs and 
the culture of other nations. The 
Commission would want to make the 
comprehensive examination even more 
comprehensive (in the sense of spread, 
not understanding). It must be the 
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CONTINUATIONS 


fourth requirement that it wants to 
change. This is the only remark of 
the Report which seems to be relevant: 

The doctoral degree as presently con- 
stituted is primarily a research degree. 
Although a progressively smaller per- 
centage of graduate students is preparing 
for a career which would require the use 
of research techniques, this Commission 
feels that opportunity for training in such 
skills should continue to be universally 
available to all who are preparing for a 
career in higher education. The emphasis 
in these techniques should be upon the 
acquisition of broad principles, rather 
than exclusively upon the mastery of 
some highly particularized form of inquiry. 
The faculty member who is to grow pro- 
fessionally and preserve his vitality of 
outlook must be equipped to work 
independently (IV, 19-20). 

Well, there you are. In place of the 
dissertation, all that is needed is to 
discover some program which will not 
make a research worker but will pre- 
serve vitality of outlook and equip the 
teacher to work independently with- 
out requiring the use of research tech- 
niques. That program must emphasize 
acquisition of broad principles rather 
than particularized form of inquiry. 

Clearly, such a program will be 
what popular writers call Aristotelian, 
not Baconian. [Vol. XX, No. 7] 


The Imperial College 

SIR RICHARD SOUTHWELL 
[Continued from page 368) 
of appeal from any ruling thought to 
be unfair. The staff, moreover, is 
represented on the governing body, so 
is safeguarded from the risk of his 
misrepresenting the views that it is 
his duty to transmit. In sum, a 
fairly effective system of checks on 
arbitrary action! 
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And our problems in these years of 
reconstruction? Well, that depends, 
I fancy, on whom you ask. A student 
would say that the greatest of them is 
to house our students reasonably near 
the College, in reasonable comfort and 
at reasonable expense; and certainly 
I would not contradict him, especially 
if he is an ex-service man and mar- 
ried—such men are finding conditions 
very difficult in these postwar years. A 
professor would probably say that 
our greatest difficulty is to find the 
staff and equipment which are essen- 
tial to the efficiency of our depart- 
ments: and again I should not 
contradict. But to me as rector, 
what perhaps seems the worst of our 
troubles is the outlook for new 
buildings that we needed in 1939 
and now need desperately. Here is a 
problem of both sites and materials— 
not of money only, as at times some 
people suggest; and for us its difficulty 
is extreme, not because we sustained 
grave damage in the war (we did not), 
but because our geographical position 
makes expansion specially difficult 
though we have special need to expand. 
From week to week I learn of fresh 
demands for the technological instruc- 
tion which we exist to give. How 
enviable seems the lot of faculties 
that can cope with increased numbers 
by mere duplication of lectures! 

I need not tell you that the present 
is for England a time of difficulty, or 
stress the point that austerity means 
for our universities the loss—for a 
time at any rate—of much on which 
they had set their hearts and based 
their plans. As I see our duty in 
these days through which we are 
passing, it is to endure cheerfully 
what makes for personal discomfort, 
but to resist and endeavor to circum- 
vent all things that make for technical 
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ineficiency—we must never be recon- 
ciled to doing a second-rate job. The 
first duty bears hardest on our stu- 
dents, and I pay my tribute to their 
good humor, deprived of so much 
that their predecessors enjoyed as of 
right. The second is primarily a 
duty of their seniors, of those who 
plan the college that is to be. I think 
I can promise that they will not fail. 

[Vol. XX, No. 7] 


Instructor Training 
JACOB S. ORLEANS 


AND 


HAROLD D. KEHM 
[Continued from page 366] 


provided at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College. Perhaps if the in- 
structor-training program there could 
serve as an example for our civilian 
colleges, the instruction given in 
them would be less subject to the 
criticism that has only too often been 
justified. [Vol. XX, No. 7] 


Academic Freedom 


CONSTANCE WARREN 
[Continued from page 354] 


to subsidize scientific laboratories in our 
universities for specific research projects, 
thus hampering the flow of independent 
research necessary for the furtherance of 
scientific truth. 

It is inevitable in this free country that 
we have pressure groups of many kinds, 
some with the best of intentions, some 
frankly selfish or sinister, but all attempt- 
ing to limit, in one direction or another, 
the essential freedom of our educational 
institutions to examine truth with their 
students. These influences are exerted 
in all sorts of ways. Some are fairly 


subtle, such as the withholding of con- 
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tributions to the endowment funds of 
colleges, the lessening of appropriations 
by the town fathers to public schools and 
by legislators to state-supported colleges 
where the teaching seems too liberal. 
They are manifest in the failure of 
teachers with liberal tendencies to gain 
promotion. Some methods are not so 
subtle, as when voters, legislators, school 
boards, or trustees demand the dismissal of 
teachers whose viewpoint displeases them. 

Academic freedom is certainly a goal 
not universally attained in our educa- 
tional institutions. We need to be more 
clearly aware of this fact, and to concern 
ourselves more vigorously with educating 
the public to remove restrictions now 
placed upon it. Here again, Communism 
should and can be what Arnold Toynbee, 
in his recent article in the Woman's 
Home Companion, calls “the catfish in 
the herring catch” to enliven our 
awareness of and resistance to the many 
and devious threats to academic freedom. 
This freedom is basic to the discovery 
and development of truth through educa- 
tion, and this truth is basic to our 
conception of democracy. 


A President’s Views on Educational 
Administration 

[Continued from page 384) 
graduation. They need experience of 
the right kind to develop competence. 
Surely, a university should be ex- 
pected to recognize this situation and 
assume its responsibility in helping 
the new teacher to become a better 
teacher. Better administration of in- 
stitutions of higher education will be 
realized when the chief administrative 
officer endeavors to encourage demo- 
cratic co-operation and the use of 
creative and scientific principles in 
developing institutional policies and 
practices. 

I. D. Weeks 
University of South Dakota 

















